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INTRODUCTION. 



THE WORK AND THE WORKERS. 

Productiye Power of the United Kingdom — ^Local Distribution of Occu- 
pations—The Wonders of Production — Acquisition of Wealth the Great 
Motive Power— The Workers and Idlers of Society— Pleasure of lia- 
bour — Conditions for efficient and successful Labour — Who are the 
Working Classes ? — Producers and Non-Producers— Technical Applica- 
tion of the Terms Higher, Middle, and Lower Classes. 

The Australian colonies are preparing for the Paris Productive 
Universal Exhibition a pillar of gold which shall re- JIlTunrted 
present th3 exact quantity of the precious metal which '^'"'s^* "^• 
they have extracted from their first discovery of the 
glittering ore to the present time — a brilliant testi- 
mony to the energy and avidity with which gold- 
searching has been pursued in that young and thriving 
colony. But why limit this method of illustration 
to the production of gold ? Britain is a great beehive 
of human labour. Taking space and population into 
account, I wonder if there be any other country in 
the world ])ossessi(ig so large a proportion of labourers, 
where harder work is gone through all the year round, 
and where the reward of labour is more liberal than 
in the United Kingdom/^^ Let UiS try to represent 

^^) There are no means of calculating ilie value of production in this 
or in any other country. But the amount of exports gives the value of 
the produce and manufacture of tiie country in excess of what is 
quired for the wants of the nation; and I find that, in 1864, whilst 
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the sum total of what is produced by the inhabitants 
of these British Isles even in one year. What a breadth 
and what a height would such a monument attain ! 
Truly, there is something wonderful in the variety and 
extent of human labour as displayed in these Great 
Exhibitions. But, how imperfectly do we see, even 
there, represented the I'ruit of the toil, genius, and skill 
of the sons and daughters of industry. 
Local Dis- With the census of 1851 was given a beautiful map 
Sp^"^*"^ of Great Britain, showing the distribution of the occu- 
tioDs. pations of the people in different parts of the country, 
represented by means of colour-shading and symbols. 
A pale green tint covered the parts where the agricul- 
tural and pastoral occupations are followed, and the 
parts shaded denoted the chief manufacturing districts. 
The various manufactures were marked by coloured 
symbols — such as, woollen, red ; silk, yellow ; flax and 
hemp, green ; cotton, blue ; pottery, orange ; coal, black ; 
the metals, grey ; with a hat for hatters, a ship for ship- 
ping, a fish for fishing, a wooden horse for toys, an 
envelope for paper, and a key for locks; and it was 
interesting to see the geographical arrangement of 
these manifold occupations. Certain places seem to 
London. be thc rcceptaclcs for everything. The great metro- 
polis is itself a world of labour. Many of the leading 
occupations are represented here. Some of them are 
Lancashire, exclusivcly .metropolitan. Lancashire is beyond doubt 
the seat of the cotton manufacture; look at Manchester, 
Oldham, Blackburn, and other manufacturing towns, 
apparently glorying in their smoking chimneys, taller 



United Kingdom exported at the rate of £5 68. per head of the popula- 
tion, France exported at the rate of £4 Ss., the United States at the rate 
of £1 ll8., Italy £1 §8., and Eussia 8s. In proportion to area, the United 
Kingdom exported at the rate of £1,322 per square mile, France at the 
rate of £764, Italy £286, the United States £17, and Russia in Europe £12. 
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than Egyptian obelisks. There is nothing romantic 
or picturesque in Manchester. Yet it is interesting to 
think that the very land now so overladen with factories 
was, not a century ago, open and free, with forests and 
morasses, without roads, and almost uninhabited. Bir- Birmmg. 
mingham and Sheffield are celebrated all the world s^ew. 
over for their hardware and cutlery, a class of articles 
some hundreds in number, each forming a separate 
trade of no light importance. Guns and swords, but- 
tons and buckles, pins and needles, gold and steel pens, 
i'ancy seals, brooches^ clasps, gold and silver plate, vases, 
and candelabra ; these are among the produce of Bir- 
mingham, justly styled the toy shop of Europe. Knives 
and forks, razors and scissors, files and saws, Britannia 
metal, crinoline, spectacles, surgical instruments, stoves, 
scythes, and agricultural implements — these are some 
fruits of Sheffield industry. In the cotton manufacture, 
machinery has almost superseded human industry. In 
hardware and cutlery the great worker is the hand. If 
in Manchester there seems to be an unbounded facility 
of production, in Birmingham and Sheffield the wonder 
is, how difficult it becomes to produce anything — how 
many processes each article has to undergo before it is 
made ready for the market. And, whilst in the cotton 
manufacture the main portion of labour is performed 
by women and children, in the metal manufacture the 
workers are principally men in the prime of life, daily 
performing wonders of strength. In the one, the work 
is carried on in large factories, with 500 or 1000 hands 
each; in the other, the domestic industry is largely 
prevalent, and the factories are generally on a smaller 
scale. Newcastle and Sunderland, with their large The Mining 
grey dotting, are conspicuous for the existence of coal 
in the interior. But if you lo3k at a geological map, 
you will see that the mineral wealth of the country 
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extends from Cornwall to Wales, thence to Stafford- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, Further 
north, it fills Lancashire and Yorkshire; it abounds 
in Durham, Northumberland, and Cumberland, whilst 
in Scotland, all the central lowland tracts, in the basins 
and near the Firths of the Forth and the Clyde, are 
embedded with coal and iron. In England, coal, 
copper, lead, iron, and tin are all largely represented ; 
in Scotland, coal and iron only. In some counties of 
Ireland coal is to some extent extracted, but the pro- 
duction is very small. The most important source of 
British prosperity, the parent and prop of all manu- 
facturing industry, is thus wanting in the sister isle. 
Liverpool is the home of the mariner and the dock 
labourer; Glasgow is London in miniature; Aberdeen 
figures with a ship and a fish; and, if Ireland were 
included, we should see Belfast rich in her linen 
manufacture, and Dublin with a cluster of occupations. 
Generally, agriculture and mining seem to be every- 
where ; in fact, there is scarcely a spot in the United 
Kingdom but is cultivated and worked both above and 
under ground. 
Variety of But look at the workers themselves. If we could 
Labourers. ^^^^ through a pauorama, the different scenes of human 
industry, how impressed should we be with the won- 
derful adaptation of means to ends which obtains in 
every department of nature. Let us give but a glance 
The Agri- at the successive images depicted before our eyes. What 
LauII^U. a host do. we see intent upon the cultivation of grain, 
fruits, and grasses, and how hard do they labour in 
ploughing, sowing, reaping, attending to, and gathering 
the precious fruits of the earth. True, vegetation covers 
the earth in every clime, but this spontaneous growth 
would afford but a limited supply of food, were it not 
for the labour of the husbandman. Though commerce 
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and industry have acquired chief prominence among 
the occupations of the people of the United Kingdom, 
agriculture has always held a position of the greatest 
importance. Numerically and economically, it is cer- 
tainly one of the largest interests in England and Wales, 
and still more so in Ireland and Scotland, In some 
counties, as in Rutlandshire, Lincolnshire, the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, and Westmoreland, about a third 
of the people are employed in agriculture. 

But look again. Very near that luxuriant field is a The Miner. 
mine. Descend it. Fear not to enter that dismal cavern. 
No inscription is at its portal, Lasciate ogni speranza 
voi che 'Titrate^ ^' All hope abandon ye who enter here." 
And what do you see? Numbers of men, groping in 
darkness, amidst coal and metal, extracting riches from 
the very bowels, of the earth. See those hewers, squat- 
ting down, frog-like in attitude, or absolutely lying upon 
their backs, driving their picks into the hard seam of 
coal; see that trapper, quite a little boy, sitting in 
darkness for hours and hours, opening the trap door for 
the air current; or those drivers, as they conduct the 
laden tubs of coals on long low wagons. How glad 
would you be, were your visit real instead of imaginary, 
quickly to seize the ladder, or man engine, and ascend 
once more to the genial sunshine. And did I say, enter 
ye freely iiito that fiery pit ? Shudder, indeed, when you 
think/ of the many who so recently, cheerily, entered 
into their labour in the morning, and in a few hours 
were the victims of an explosion of the fiery gases. 
Oh! what responsibility rests on those who, employ- 
ing labour of so dangerous a character, fail to take 
the necessary precautions for the safety of the work- 
men. 

A little further you can enter that forge. Always The Forger. 
surrounded by dense heavy smoke which renders the^ 
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air very impure, with a most unpleasant suflPocating ex- 
, halation arising from the heaps of incinerating iron ; or 
near the hlast furnace, see the puddler or the forger 
prematurely worn out by unremitting toil. The most 
indigenous of British industries, the metal work, is also 
the hardest. The great iron works, where iron is melted 
and cast into ^' pigs/' or manufactured into plates, rods, 
bars, and other larger articles, evidently show the truth 
of the economic axiom, that labour, nothing hut hard 
labour, is the parent of wealth. Their work admits of 
no relaxation. No rest is allowed to the labourers, not 
even for meal-time ; they take their food at the works 
as opportunity oflfers, and day and night the work goes 
on uninterruptedly, all the week through, Sunday only 
excepted, one set of men relieving another at stated 
hours. And so it is, more or less, with all foundries 
and factories where iron vessels and implements of 
various kinds are manufactured. What can be more 
irksome than the casting of iron, where the men are 
constantly exposed to the danger of inhaling dust 
arising from the sand and powdered charcoal used in 
making moulds for casting purposes ? Bread is dearly 
earned on conditions like these, and yet the labourers 
are at their post, content with their lot, and enjoying, 
doubtless, in their own. way, life with all its amenities. 
If any one wishes to see labour in one of its most unin- ' 
viting forms, let him visit the black districts of Stafford- 
shire or Wales. 
The Cotton To SCO the cottou spiuucr and factory worker you 
Spinner, jjjyg^ eutcr oue of thosc illuminated factories, with 
more windows than an Italian palace. Behold there 
the ranks of operatives, men, women, and children, 
hard at work, under as strict a discipline as a regi- 
ment of soldiers; yet so light and cheerful, all the 
while singing, may be, a popular song or hymn. See 
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how every minute of time^ every yard of space, every 
dexterous finger, every inventive mind, is at high-pres- 
sure service. 

Turn you now to the Spitalfields weaver, busy at his TheSpitai- 
loom from seven in the morning till ten at night, his wife weaver. 
and daughter labouring with him quite as hard and long. 
A visit to Spitalfields recalls to our memory many 
a beautiful story connected with the silk manufacture. 
The two monks coming from India to Constantinople 
with their silkworms ; the Venetians, supplying the 
Western empire with silks bought at Athens, Thebes, 
and Corinth ; the Sicilians working their silk factories 
by workmen kidnapped from Athens and Corinth ; the 
French, imitating the Italians, and the English trying 
again and again to plant mulberry trees, with a view to 
acclimatise the silkworm in this country. It reminds 
us of what we read of the arrival, first of Flemish and 
then of French refugees, after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes; and of what sounds now stranger 
than all, the patenting of a machine for silk throwing, 
by Lombe, the plan of which he had by stealth taken 
in Italy, when working in a factory, under the disguise 
of a common workman. And one is interested in see- 
ing this great battle-field of free trade. The abolition 
of the corn laws was contested' in Manchester. The 
battle between free trade and protection to British 
manufacture, was fought by Mr. Huskisson, at Spital- 
fields. 

As a specimen of artistic industry, see the printer at The Printer. 
his type. Professor Tomlinson, in an admirable lecture 
on the invention of printing, tells the story of Johannes 
Gansfleisch Gutenberg, the inventor of printing with 
movable type, how he first suggested to form every 
letter or character of the alphabet separately, so that 
they may be capable of any re-arrangement, instead of 
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cutting new blocks of type for every page; how he 
worked in secret, lest his relatives might think he 
was practising sorcery ; how, having been prevailed 
upon to confide to others his grand ideas, he was 
troubled with faithless partners; how, necessitous of 
money, he fell into the hands of the grasping Faust ; 
and how, finally, he lost all the rewards of his in- 
vention by some improvement suggested by a clever 
assistant of Faust, and the formation of a new partner- 
ship between Faust and Schoeffer, Unhappy inventors ! 
Many of them the benefactors of the age, how seldom 
do they realise any benefit for themselves. They sow, 
but others reap. Yet vain reflection ! Newton, when 
he discovered the law of gravitation ; Watt, when he 
constructed his steam-engine, and Gutenberg, when he 
completed the first printed Bible, obtained a higher 
reward than any honour or remuneration could confer. 
To estimate what the world owes to the invention of 
printing, compare the present with the past state of 
society. Greece and Rome had their philosophers and 
moralists, who shone most brilliantly amidst surround- 
ing darkness of ignorance; but when the seeds of 
knowledge were scattered plentifully through the press, 
the few units became a mighty host, and what was the 
privilege of the minority has become the inheritance of 
the many. 
ThftBuiider. And scc how uumcrous are the builders, construct- 
ing houses, churches, roads, and bridges. To meet the 
wants of an increasing population, constantly advanc- 
ing in wealth and civilization, most extensive public 
works of every description have been undertaken in 
recent years, involving an enormous investment of 
capital; and all around us we see houses, churches, 
hospitals, gaols, roads, bridges, railways, river embank- 
ments, exhibition buildings, and hotels, springing up 
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with wonderful speed, and in dimensions beyond pre- 
cedent. An enormous stimulus has thus been given 
to every industry connected both with the materials for 
building, and with building itself. Thankful, indeed, 
we should be when the builders are busy. It is a good 
indication of general prosperity. What need there is 
of more dwellings for the working classes ! With the 
wholesale demolition now going on to make room for 
railways and other undertakings, unless houses are 
built with the greatest possible celerity for the evicted 
population, it is difficult to know what will become of 
them. And how much room there is for improvement 
in the house accommodation of the people generally ! 

Many are busy conveying men, animals, goods, and TheCamer. 
minerals. What a host of persons are now employed in 
railways, and how extensive is the internal traffic of con- 
veyance ! But look a little beyond. Eastward or west- 
ward of these British Isles, the great ocean separates 
you from either continent, but in calm or in storm you 
see the brave seaman toiling in his ship — now on his 
watch, now steering the helm, and anon unfurling his 
sail or hoisting his gallant flag. That floating village 
has a busy community ; and how anxious looks the brow 
of the mariner when the infuriated elements seem to 
contest his right to further progress! This is truly seamen, 
a seafaring nation. Apart from her naval force, which, 
with all the advance of other nations, still towers 
supreme, the tonnage of her mercantile marine has 
but one rival, the United States of America, and the 
proportion of her seafaring men to the total popula- 
tion is probably greater than in any other country. . 
A large number seem instinctively to take to the 
sea as a profession, whatever be the attraction and 
resources which the land may offer. Be it the love 
of adventure, be it the impressions produced by thOi 
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accounts of British prowess on the sea, be it the thirst 
for gain, which ignores all obstacles, or be it that love 
of independence, which seems especially fostered by 
a life free from all the trammels of conventionalities, 
navigation has always been a favourite pursuit in these 
Isles, and will probably continue to be so through all 
the vicissitudes of British history. 
The Fisher- And nearer at hand, see that hard-working fisherman. 
'"*°' To us the sea appears a scene of waste. The fisherman 
finds it more prolific than the richest land. Once in a 
year an acre of good land, carefully tilted, produces a 
ton of wheat, or two or three cwts. of meat or cheese. 
But the same area at the bottom of the sea, on the best 
fishing grounds, yields a greater weight of food to the 
persevering fisherman every week of the year. Yet, 
how often do we see him returning clean and disap- 
pointed, bitterly repeating the lament, "We have toiled 
all night, and have caught nothing." 
Magnitude The panorama must be large indeed to contain a 
Md useful- pj^i-Qpjj^j representation of all the occupations in which 
Labour, ^^j. workmeu are busily engaged. And what are 
they doing? Are they building a pyramid to gratify 
the pride or arrogance of a Pharaoh ? No, they are 
all working what is useful, and what wijl permanently 
advance the moral, social, or material interests of 
society. But there is something wonderful in the 
magnitude of the works now so readily undertaken and 
The Rail- achieved. Some years ago Mr. Stephenson, in his in- 
way Works. ^^gyj,^j addrcss as President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, gave a survey of the magnitude of the works 
connected with the British railways. He told how 
many tunnels, viaducts, and bridges had been made; 
and in making an estimate of the earthworks required, 
when we had little more than half the number of miles 
of railway we have now, said that, at an average of 
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700,000 cubic yards to a mile, the total would amount to 
550,000,000 cubic yards. And what did this represent ? 
" We are accustomed," he said, ^^ to regard St. Paul's 
as a test for height and space, but by the side of the 
pyramid of earth these works would rear, St. Paul's 
would be but as a pigmy by a giant. Imagine a moun- 
tain, half a mile in diameter at its base, and soaring 
into the clouds one mile and a half in height : that 
would be the size of the mountain of earth which these 
earthworks would form ; whilst St. James's Park, from 
the Horse Guards to Buckingham Palace, would scarcely 
afford space for its base." 

As another specimen of a magnificent and at the same The Tunnel 
time most useful labour, take the tunnel under the Alps, 1^! 
nearly eight miles long. Think of the difficulty to be 
met by the impracticability of sinking any shafts on the 
line to ventilate it. Imagine how slow must be the 
progress with only two points of attack available at the 
two ends. By using machinery, the work, which would 
have taken thirty or forty years to accomplish, will pro- 
l)ably be completed in nine years. But when we think 
of the time to be employed, the capital required, the 
skill and energy which must be used, we may well con- 
sider it an undertaking which does honour to the age in 
which we live. 

But need we take such extraordinary instances to 
illustrate the wonders of labour? What could excel 
the common everyday performance of a cotton spinner, 
wheu one man with two assistants turns off daily 220 lbs. 
of yarn, measuring 420 miles in length ? Imagine how 
perfect must be the work, when, in one minute, our 
manufacturers can spin a length of cotton yarn which 
would wind four times round the earth ! 

With achievements like these before us, it seems 
that there is scarcely any difficulty or hindrance whid||P^^^ 
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can either arrest the courage and resolution of our bold 
and adventurous merchants or engineers, or set a limit 
to the performance of arduous and persevering labour. 
The Factory The great feature of modern labour, the factory 
^y^*^™- system, has immensely aided production, in that it has 
contributed to the improvement of the quality of the 
article produced, and to the reduction of the cost, 
aflPorded scope for the extensive use of machinery, 
facilitated the division of labour, and provided useful 
occupation for women and children. At one time, the 
idea of carrying on any industry by means of great 
assemblages of labourers seemed strange, and created 
not a little prejudice and opposition ; but, economically, 
production on a large scale, whether in agriculture or 
manufacture, is always more advantageous ; and any 
objections and difficulties of a social and moral cha- 
racter had to be met, if not overcome, by the inter- 
ference of the Legislature, in restricting the hours of 
labour, and making provision for proper regard to the 
sex and age of the labourers. Experience has since 
shown the advantage of these regulations, and they are 
being gradually extended to all those occupations where 
the necessity for such can be properly established.^^^ 
Theaoquisi- I shall not attempt to moralise pn the lawfulness of 
w^nUh the labour, nor is it necessary to dwell on the peremptory 

^'^ By the Factory Extension Act, 1864, the following works were sub- 
jected to the same regulations as were first enacted for mills and factories 
in 1833 : viz. earthenware works, lucifer-match making, percussion caps, 
cartridge making, paper staining, and fustian cutting. By a Bill now 
before the House, it is proposed to place under the same regulations blast 
furnaces, copper mills, iron mills or forges, iron, copper, and other foundries 
for casting metals ; premises in which steam, water, or other mechanical 
power is used for moving machinery employed in the manufacture of any 
article of metal, and India rubber or gutta percha ; premises where the 
paper manufacture, glass manufacture, and tobacco manufacture are 
carried on; and any building or premises in the same occupation in which 
one hundred or more persons are employed in any manufacturing process. 
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duty to use our powers and intellect in the work wegi^tmotive 
are called to do. True, the great prompter of all this ^^^' 
labour is the desire to accumulate wealth, which exer- 
cises such a powerful spell upon every class of society. 
True, far too many, in this materialistic age, are prepared 
to sacrifice ease, comfort, rest, and peace of mind, to 
undergo the greatest hardship, and to spend a life of 
constant turmoil, in the laborious, and often vain, attempt 
of acquiring riches. But are we wrong in caring for our 
material interests — in seeking comfort and enjoyment ? 
I think not. The ancient Eastern idea, that matter 
in all its shapes must be despised and avoided — that 
the Deity may best be served by a life of solitude and 
beggary, by mortification and abstijience ; the extrava- 
gant contempt for the elegances and even the decencies 
of life, professed by the later Stoics and Cynics ; and 
the notions of the early Christians regarding monas- 
ticism, celibacy, and seclusion — find but little counte- 
nance in the precepts of the Bible. The soul acts Need of 
through the body. As yet, mind is enclosed within ^^"'*' 
matter. If we neglect the wants of the one, we 
endanger the welfare of the other. The living spirit 
within us cannot answer its high calling unless it 
be assisted by the mortal frame within which it is 
embodied. We cannot be beneficent, charitable, or 
useful, unless we first provide for ourselves things 
honest in the sight of all men. It is by labour alone 
that we can procure abundant and wholesome food, 
sufficient clothing, and a comfortable home. It is 
by labour alone that we can secure to ourselves ease 
and rest, that we can place ourselves beyond the risk 
of poverty and want, and that we can accumulate for 
the rainy day — the day of disease and of shattered 
forces, the day of disaster and the day of old age. 
Would, indeed, that human labour were exercised to 

c 
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The Work- the cxtciit of which it is capable. The whole world 
idiere!^ is now before us. With the wonderful facilities of 
L^d^ Drones locomotiou by land and by sea, with the liberal and 
of Society, enlightened policy which has found favour in all 
countries, and with the peace and good accord which 
happily reign almost all over the globe, the labourer is 
no longer limited in his field of occupation by space 
or nationality. Wherever there is work to be done, 
thither he may go to exercise his strength and skill. 
But are all our productive forces at work? How 
many drones are there in modern society ? How 
many talkers and not doers? How many who waste 
their time, talent, and opportunities, which, once gone, 
pass for ever from within their reach? How many 
indulge in doke far niente ? We have some idea of 
the amount of wealth annually produced. It would 
be well if we could give a numerical expression to 
the amount of wealth which is thus wasted; but I 
Effect of dare not enter into a labyrinth of figures. One thing 
fr^Labour, wc must rcmembor, that, if we stop our labour, those 
or strike, gi^ent forccs of nature brought to our use by ma- 
chinery, and which supply power equivalent to that 
of 20,000,000 persons, stop also. And further that, 
if we stop from working, it is not only the wages that 
are lost, but three or four times the amount of wages, 
in the diminution of wealth produced. What is the 
effect of a strike? Thousands of workmen suddenly 
cease to be productive labourers; the raw materials lie 
idle ; the machinery is at rest ; the steam-engine is 
silent ; the factory is deserted ; the railways and canals 
are without traffic ; the workmen lose their wages ; the 
master loses the interest on his capital and his profits ; 
the nation loses the trade, with all its advantages. And, 
though not so forcibly exhibited as in a strike, the 
same loss is caused by every kind of stoppage, whether 
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any of us are idle altogether, or we shorten the hours 
of labour, or reduce the quantity of labour within 
the given time, or by any trade regulation diminish 
the stimulus necessary to superior productiveness. I short time 
am not against shortening the hours of labour forp°!^^oD. 
useful purposes. The factory regulations in this respect 
have increased, not diminished, production. I know 
that labour lightened is not lost; that relaxation and 
rest only quicken our energies for more labour. Yet, 
with all this, little do our easy-going people, our idlers 
and talkers, know to what extent they contribute to the 
waste of those powers which God gives to us— to use, 
and not to abuse — to exercise, and not to allow them to 
rust within us. ** What is a man," says Shakespeare, 
'^ if his chief good and market of his time be but to 
sleep and feed? — a beast, no more. Surely He that 
made us with such large discourse, looking before and 
after, gave us not that capability and God-like reason 
to fust in us unused ?" 

Labour is not a curse. In his primeval purity Pleasure of 
and loveliness, man was made to labour, because it 
was necessary to his happiness. With our powers of 
thought and imagination— with our capacity of in- 
vention, construction, and intercourse — we must be 
active in order to be happy ; and if thorns and thistles 
spring where we anticipate nought but luxuriant fruit- 
fulness and beauty, necessity proves an incentive the 
most salutary to strengthen, develop, and refine the 
powers and faculties with which we are endowed. But 
what is labour ? It is the exercise of all our faculties, 
physical and intellectual. It has been said that the 
heat of the sun is occasioned by friction, or percussion of 
meteorites falling upon it ; and whatever latent powers 
our physical and mental construction may possess, it is 
only by the friction of labour that we can adapt sub- 
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stonces to our use, or soar by reason and contemplation 
towards the infinite. Seldom, if ever, after all, is labour 
purely mechanical. It is the mind that commands, and 
the hands that obey. Who can distinguish the respeJjtive 
domain of soul and body ? Though to the philosopher 
in his study, the lawyer at the bar, and the writer at 
his desk, the mind may be the great motive power, vain 
BVfv hk t^orts but for the obedient hand; and what 
cin bo dIRvled by the spade or the hammer without 
the difwlii^ poirer of intelligence, art, and design ? 
Xor can we umlen'alue the affections in the proper 
|vniMmMu:tv of labour. Vain indeed is the attempt to 
do Anjk Ihin^ irell^ unless the will and the heart give 
xest And efftvtiveness to the task. Let, then, the whole 
nun U^ emrajred in a( complishing a distinct object ; let 
the i*ork he has in hand be in unison with his power 
»:s: disposition ; and let him attain by his well-directed 
ortorr a er^rtain mcasave of success, and labour to him 
V ii; not hi^ n tnsk hut a pleasum 

< ^»rrniii eondifioiTS, h/>ii'eiv*n aiv quite necessary to 
• K. ,%f»;<-i/^n' W^5<^b«Q?^ ^f ^4)tk^ m thc work of produc- 
, , -,, \, -,-». : vfj^ fhfii thorr ^M^ ^;m)I*x1 enenry* aptitude, 

SN' ,N ^•. /*v«k\ ^ >««>d4*e nwrrer, and make it sub- 

^. s-.„ V >N,> ^'y>r?*s4W^ ^vw<fi>rfSJ? With indolence 
. .s.x .»<NN.A.vi A^ '^v^ <s^^^m\ wo wmlth is produced. 
'K\v »*.NNr.v^ V N^ >*^^i 4i^hl iH^rstnc^ring labour, an 
xvwxNsv >«-^^^ >^'^)A^ WAht% hM>venHmie the difficulties 
V. H\> ^^vv j\\>»»^f^^ *^« unpulsive and transitory 
ol»\\v >N >^^ \^:*>H^'^it. For the workman himseli; 
•sv^^.v^ xVN^W K^ HHMe ntHVssary than energy and 
vss>*>;'f>^^>^ AW I^M^ ihnf worker who takes all the 
VvviN*\>>x M' jvj^?^fuut^ and itllt^nowss. who keeps fairs and 
>avWn >v \^h^^ delilHM\at^I\ nejjiects the work which a 
S^sx^w^l IVv> idenee stls bt^lon* him ! '' Miserable is he 
|I^>^>A WW in ldlf^nt\ss! Miserable is the work- 
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man who sleeps before the hour of his rest, or who sits 
down in the shade while his brethren work in the sun !" 
There is enough of forced idleness and slack time in 
every occupation, without aggravating the evil by wilful 
neglect. 

Much depends also on the corporeal, intellectual, Health, 
and moral qualities of the labourers. That we may 
work well, we must be healthy and comfortable. A 
pinched and starving population cannot be expected to 
be efficient producers of wealth. The body must be in 
full vigour, the vital energies must be elastic and fresh, 
the mental faculties must be quick and active, ere we 
can give ourselves to patient and persevering labour. 

In the present condition of labour, much depends, skui. 
moreover, on the skill and judgment which the labourer 
possesses. Compare the value of skilled and unskilled 
labour. The demand for skilled labour is incessai^t ; 
but beasts of burden and machinery almost monopolise 
all the work of unskilled labour. Never was the saying, 
'' Knowledge is power," more truly applicable than at 
present. Education is no longer a luxury — it is a 
necessity. 

To complete the catalogue of requisites, in order to character. 
secure a good reward the labourer must not only have a 
good physical frame and aptitude for labour, but those 
qualities which create confidence and animate trust. 
Unless a labourer is worthy of confidence, it is im- 
possible that he can be regularly employed. And 
what is it that creates confidence ? A sober and steady . 
conduct, truthfulness, and purity of character, conscien- 
tiousness and strict regard to duty ; in short, an abiding 
sense of the responsibility of our calling. 

Over and above any qualification, the labourer is, of Natural ad- 
course, always dependent on natural agents to assist ^"'***^^ 
his labour. The land dijffers in productiveness according 
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stances to our use, or soar by reason and contemplation 
towards the infinite. Seldom, if ever, after all, is labour 
purely mechanical. It is the mind that commands, and 
the hands that obey. Who can distinguish the respective 
domain of soul and body ? Though to the philosopher 
in his study, the lawyer at the bar, and the writer at 
his desk, the mind may be the great motive power, vain 
were his efforts but for the obedient hand ; and what 
can be effected by the spade or the hammer without 
the directing power of intelligence, art, and design ? 
Nor can we undervalue the affections in the proper 
performance of labour. Vain indeed is the attempt to 
do anything well, unless the will and the heart give 
zest and effectiveness to the task. Let, then, the whole 
man be engaged in a( complishing a distinct object ; let 
the work he has in hand be in unison with his power 
and disposition ; and let him attain by his well-directed 
effort a certain measure of success, and labour to him 
will not be a task but a pleasure. 
Conditions Certain conditions, however, are quite necessary to 
foTeSnt the efficient discharge of duties in the work of produc- 
fufuw *^^^- Need I say that there are wanted energy, aptitude, 
and skill, in order to subdue matter, and make it sub- 
servient to our wants and comforts ? With indolence 
and carelessness no work is done, no wealth is produced. 
Persever- Thcro must bc a steady and persevering labour, an 
energetic and willing mind, to overcome the difficulties 
which nature presents; an impulsive and transitory 
effort is not sufficient. For the workman himself, 
nothing could be more necessary than energy and 
steadiness. Alas for that worker who takes all' the 
Mondays for pastime and idleness, who keeps fairs and 
wakes, or who deliberately neglects the work which a 
bountiful Providence sets before him ! *' Miserable is he 
who slumbers on in idleness ! Miserable is the work- 
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to place and locality. The climate has a great influence, 
not only in promoting vegetation, but in making the 
worker hearty and robust. Numerous external influ- 
ences, in fact, determine more or less the extent of the 
labourer's success, not forgetting that, first and fore- 
Divine most, Divine Providence must bless our labour ere we 
Providence, ^j^j-^jj^ g^j^y ^esult from it. ^^ It is vaiu for us to rise 
up early, to sit up late, to eat the bread of sorrow ; 
for, except the Lord builds the house, they labour 
in vain that build it." 
Producers Such is the work, and such are the workers ! In the 
prwiucers. tcchuical scusc of poUtical economy, which defines labour 
as the voluntary exertion of bodily or mental faculties 
for the purpose of production, or, as the action of the 
human faculties directed to the production of a useful 
object, there are many whom it would be erroneous to 
call producers. By that standard all labour is unpro- 
ductive which ends in immediate enjoyment, without 
any increase of permanent stock, or which has not for 
its result a material product. It would be erroneous, 
nevertheless, to imagine that no labour is valuable 
which is not employed in the production of wealth. 
The genius which enlightens, the religion which com- 
forts, the justice which preserves, the sciences and arts 
which improve and charm our existence, are as truly 
productive as commerce, which affords us the enjoyment 
of the produce and labour of all countries — as agricul- 
ture, which extracts the fruits special to each soil — and 
as manufacture, which transforms the raw produce of 
different countries into articles adapted to the taste and 
wants both of the opulent and the masses. Few, indeed, 
who truly fulfill the mission to which they are called, 
who labour in the sphere and condition in which they 
are placed, and who exercise the faculties and talents 
with which they are endowed, can be said to be unpro- 
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d active iii this great laboratory. Let us perform our 
part well, and we need not fear that our labour will be 
useful. 

But though it is quite true that the labourer or Technical 
worker may be found among all classes of society, or^iirtitie, 
there is a special sense in which we speak of the work- ^^^-"^ 
ing man as of one who is employed in manual labour, 
or who is in the receipt of weekly wages. Nothing, 
indeed, is more diflficult than to fix the exact meaning 
of certain terms, and to arrive at a correct classification 
of objects. But there is no difficulty in apprehending 
the general designation of working men — working 
classes. They are the heart and soul of the body 
politic, the substratum or subsoil of the masses of the 
people. The census divided the population into six 
classes: viz. the professional, domestic, commercial, 
agricultural, industrial, and indefinite. Which of these 
represent our working men ? The professional has the 
Army, Navy and Police, the domestic class has the 
domestic servants ; the commercial has the carriers by 
land and sea; the agricultural has the agricultural 
labourers ; nearly the whole of the industrial consist of 
working classes ; and a large portion of the indefinite 
are labourers. Altogether, I have calculated that the 
number of persons actually at work in the United King- 
dom amounts, in round numbers, to 11,000,000, of whom 
about 6,000,000 are adults, and the remainder women 
and persons underage; this, however, includes a certain 
number receiving wages as adults at sixteen to twenty. 
Of twenty-one years and upwards, we may take the 
number at about 5,000,000. What proportion of the 
domestic class, including wives, mothers, and children, 
not classified as workers, should be added to arrive at 
the total number of the working classes, it is difficult to 
say. Ordinarily we take each adult male to represent 
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a family of 4*50 persons, since in England the propor- 
tion of persons to a family^ in 1861^ was 4*47 ; in Scot- 
land, 4*5 ; and in Ireland, 5* 14; and at this rate the 
working classes would number 22,000,000, being little 
more than two to one of the entire population of the 
United Kingdom. 
Gradations In taking this large number as the great body of the 
Working working classes^ it is important to remember^ that 
^*'^' within that appellation there are comprised persons 
of many grades, and belonging to various branches of 
labour. Lord Derby entertained the House of Lords 
last session with his analogies of political parties as 
Conservative-Liberals and Liberal-Conservatives, Whigs, 
Liberals, and Radicals — a classification which corre- 
sponded, he said, with similar divisions in the social 
scale. The number of sections, he contended, showed 
how gradual is the descent from the higher classes to 
the higher-middle, and from the higher-middle to the 
lower-middle. By the same imperceptible variation 
we might proceed from the middle classes to the 
artisans, thence to miners or agricultural labourers, and 
downward to common labourers ; yet the diflTerence is 
remarkable between a mechanic and a coal miner, 
between a Lancashire spinner and a dock labourer. 
Some are startled with the thought that, in the aggre- 
gate, the working classes far outnumber the middle 
and higher ranks of society. But how many are there of 
the industrial community who are only a shade below 
the middle class? Where is the difference between 
an ill- paid schoolmaster and a foreman in a factory ? — 
between a small tradesman and a mason or carpenter ? 
Higher, Somctimcs socicty is divided into higher, middle, and 

Lower '*° lowcr classcs ; but nothing could be more fallacious 
ciaises. ^j^^jj g^^j^ ^ division. Who are the higher? Do they 
comprise only the Upper Ten Thousand? — or the 
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aristocracy generally ? — or the gentry ? Who are the 
middle ? Do they include the Rothschilds, the 
Barings, and the Peabodies, as well as the great mass 
of traders^ clerks, and professional men ? And what 
shall we say of the appellative " lower classes ? " Lower 
in what ? In many cases they are certainly not lower 
in means, in intelligence, in sagacity, or even in the 
character of their occupations. Such purely conven- 
tional terms tend greatly to confuse and perplex our 
notions on the subject. If the working classes in the 
United Kingdom are numerous and influential, let us 
remember that they possess some merits and qualities 
unequalled among similar classes in any other country. 
How many men of science, how many artists, have 
sprung from them or belonged themselves to them ? 
Hargreaves, the inventor of the carding machine, was 
an artisan ; and so was Crompton^ the inventor of the 
spinning mule ; whilst Arkwright was a barber. Tel- 
ford, from a stonemason, became the great constructor 
of bridges ; Trevithick, a mechanic, invented the first 
high-pressure steam engine ; Watt was an instrument 
maker; and Hugh Miller a stonemason. From the 
shoemakers have sprung Carey and Morrison, the great 
missionaries. The day labourers have given Brindley, 
the engineer; Cook, the navigator; and Burns, the 
poet. Newcomen was a blacksmith, and Stephenson an 
engine fireman. See what a host of men have risen 
from the ranks in every art ! Barry was an Irish tailor 
boy, Etty a printer. Turner a barber, Chantrey a carver 
and gilder.* It is not wealth that forms real greatness, 
nor is wealth needed to acquire it. Let our occupation 
be high or low in public estimation, he is a great man 
who, by high character and self-mastery, by culture 

* See Smiles' excellent work entitled, " Self-made Men." 
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and industry^ by application and perseverance, secures 
for himself a true individuality, and with his powers 
fully developed and his faculties duly expanded, uses 
whatever talent he may possess to the glory of the 
great God, from whom we receive every good and 
IKjrfect gift. 
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WAGES. 

Belation of Capital and Labour — The Contract of Wages — ^IntrinBic 
Value of , Labour —Present Bates of Wages— Wages at Home and 
Abroad. 

No SUBJECT has called forth more continuous, more Relation of 
keen^ and more interesting controversy than the re-Sbi^.*"^ 
lation of capital and labour. Often they have come 
into open conflict ; most erroneous notions have been 
entertained respecting their respective rights and pro- 
vince ; and very recently they have given rise to no 
little anxiety. What is the position of the labourer ? 
Wealth, it is true, is the result of labour. But the 
labourer has no means of making machines, tools, and 
implements, or of buying the raw material ; and he is 
beholden for these to the capitalist. Here we have at 
once the basis of interdependence between capital and 
labour. We might imagine that under such circum- 
stances the capitalist and the labourer might agree to 
form a partnership between them; but seldom can 
such a relation be satisfactorily arranged. The la- 
bourer cannot wait till the article is completed and 
sold to divide the produce with the capitalist ; he wants 
the produce, or his share of it, in advance. Neither 
can' he work on the chance that the article produced 
may be sold, or that the adventure may prove profit- 
able ; he must provide for his own food and that of 
his family whilst he is producing. Better for him 
something prompt and certain than a larger sum at a 
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distant time^ contingent on the success of the enterprise. 
Partnei-ship NoF would such a contract be in all cases satisfactory to 
^d ui^ur. t^^ capitalist, since he might be exposed to the pressure 
of the labourer to sell the produce in order to realise 
his share, and he might, by dividing his interest with 
many, cease to exercise an efl&cient control over, the 
whole ; to say nothing of the danger of want of unity 
in the direction, of disagreement between him and the 
labourer, and of the difficulty which might be ex- 
perienced in securing the necessary secrecy. Besides 
this, legal hindrances would arise from the relation of 
partnership— such as the difficulty of getting rid of a 
labourer once he becomes a partner, and the right of 
investigation of accounts which would be thereby con- 
ceded. The Act to amend the law of partnership, 
passed in 1865, provided that no contract for the 
remuneration of a servant engaged in any trade, by a 
share of the profits of such trade, shall of itself render 
such servant responsible as a partner therein, nor 
give him the rights of a partner.* But though this may 
enable the master to place the workman in a position 
to derive direct advantage from the skill and energy 
which he may apply in the business, that would not 
extend to the establishment of a contract of partnership. 
Partnerships between masters and men have often been 
proposed, and may in some instances have been satis- 
factorily carried out. Even recentlyf such a partnership 
has been established in an iron mill, where the masters, 
after reserving* 10 per cent, for themselves, as interest, 
on the value of the works, and all property owned 
by them, proposed to divide the profits so that, if they 
should be 10 per cent, or under, the labourers are to 
have their wages only ; but if they should exceed 10 per 
^^^nt, then one-half of the excess shall be given as a 

^^^^^|& 29 Vict. 0. 86. t See the Times of the 19th of January, 1867. 
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bonus to the men ; but with the limitation that, before 
any dividend is declared, 2i per cent, should be set 
aside for a sinking fund, which shall be the property of 
the firm. It is very doubtful, however, whether such 
an agreement can prove satisfactory. Generally it 
will be found that a contract of wages is decidedly 
preferable to any partnership of capital and labour. 

And what are wages ? Wages are the rent of indus- The Con- 
tries ; the purchase price of industrial services ; the w^gj. 
remuneration received by the labourer in recompense 
for the exertion of his faculties of mind and body. The 
labourer who receives wages is understood to transfer 
to his employer, for a consideration, his portion of the 
profits which may be derived from his industry, the 
employer taking the risk of gaining or losing by the 
transaction. In this new relation, the parties are at 
liberty to deal as they please — the one to demand, and the 
other to give whatever their respective interests suggest. 
But there are certain conditions under which alone they 
can be mutually helpful. The labourer should remember 
that it is the amount of capital, or that portion of 
wealth which is destined for reproduction, which regu- 
lates and provides for the wages of labour ; that, how- 
ever fertile the soil, however favourable the position 
of the country, however great the extent of territory, 
unless there be capital in hand to maintain the la- 
bourers who have to cultivate it, and to procure the 
necessary implements for the purpose, nothing can be 
done ; that the more capital there is to divide among a 
certain number of labourers, the higher will be the 
wages ; that the larger the number of labourers com- 
peting for the same, the less will be the sum gained 
by each; that every increase of such capital must 
necessarily promote a corresponding increase of wages, 
unless there be as great an increase of competition 
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among labourers. The labourers are, in fact, deeply- 
interested in the increase of capital. They absolutely 
depend upon it for their welfare ; and the only and best 
means they can use to increase their own resources is 
to favour the increase of capital, so that the fund which 
is destined for their maintenance may keep pace with the 
increase in the number of labourers, whilst whatever 
they do which diminishes or retards such increase must 
necessarily recoil on themselves. The capitalist must 
remember that the labourer must live, that he must 
maintain his family, that he must educate his children, 
and have a share of relaxation and enjoyment, without 
which life is a burden. He must not forget that the best 
way to make a labourer work well is to pay him well ; 
to keep him happy and cheerful, strong and healthy ; 
and that if he will deal justly by his labourers, they 
will neither neglect their labour nor be disaffected — they 
will neither complain nor be disposed to strike. If, 
on the one hand, the employer has a right to endeavour 
to lower the wages, lest by enhancing the cost of produc- 
tion too high he becomes unable to compete with the 
foreign producer, and thus lose the trade altogether, on 
the other the labourer has a right to expect that the 
wages shall bear a certain proportion to the profits 
of the undertaking, be they high or low. And while 
the competition among labourers is favourable to the 
master in keeping the wages at the minimum limits 
of the labourer's wants, the freedom of labour, an 
extensive field of industry in the Colonies and in the 
United States of America,* and the right to combine 
among themselves, to control, as far as possible, such 
competition, enable the labourers to resist the attempt 
to lower wages below what is just and necessary, 

♦ The emigration from the United Kingdom in ten years (1856 to 1865) 
~ |i90y000 per annum. 
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It is very difl&cult to say what is the intrinsic value intrinsic 
of labour. We may measure it by the cost of main- la^^urf 
tenance of the labourer, and by the skill and time 
requisite for the labour. As the value of any article is 
regulated by the cost of producing it, so the value 
of labour is ultimately governed by the cost of sub- 
sistence of the labourer and his family. However 
large the competition among labourers, the wages can 
never go far below, or will not continue long at less 
than, the actual cost of bare living. This is the natural 
or necessary rate of wages, which must diflTer with the 
cost of articles of food and clothing at different times 
and in different countries. There is a material differ- 
ence, for example, in the cost of maintenance of a 
British labourer who eats daily wheaten bread and 
butcher's meat, and of a Chinaman who lives almost 
exclusively on rice. But this minimum rate of wages 
can only prevail where there are as many labourers as 
can possibly be required, and where all such labourers 
are equally efl&cient. This is, however, far from being 
the case in all instances, and especially in skilled labour. 
There the rate of wages must rise above this minimum 
in proportion to the circumstances incident to each kind 
of labour, to the peculiar skill and aptitude required, 
and to the relative repugnance, the fatigue, discomfort, 
wear and tear, and damage, attending them. 

The present rates of wages in this country may be Present 
said generally to be fair and remunerative, though a w^^^ 
considerable difference obtains in different trades and 
occupations in different districts, and even in different 
times of the year. The general average rates resulting 
from the extensive inquiry hereafter instituted appears 
to be, for adult males, 22/6 in England and Wales, 20/6 
in Scotland, and 14/4 in Ireland ; for boys and youths 
under twenty, 6/6 in England, 7/8 in Scotland, and 
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6/3 in Ireland; for adult women, 12/6 in England^ 
10/6 in Scotland, and 9/9 in Ireland; and for girls, 
8/6 in England, 8/2 in Scotland, and 7/4 in Ireland. 
The total average in the United Kingdom being 19^. 
for adult males, 7/3 for boys under twenty, 11^. for 
adult women, and 7/10 for girls. 

Between mechanics and labourers the dijfference in 
wages is great. The mechanic or artisan, such as 
joiners or carpenters, designers, spinners, engineers, 
puddlers, moulders, forgers, shipwrights, modellers, 
and throwers in potteries, and other skilled workers, 
earn easily 30^., 40^., and even 505. per week. Common 
weavers, agricultural labourers, dock labourers, and all 
those classed as common labourers, earn from 125. to 
255. per week, the hours of labour being usually from 
ten to twelve hours a day, though in some cases longer 
hours are required, and overtime is paid. 
Wages at In comparisou with some foreign countries,- the 
Ab^? wages in England appear high. From reports given 
recently* regarding the condition of the collieries and 
iron forges in Belgium, it seems that in coal-mining 
hewers earn 2/10 to 4/2, wood-tree setters, 3/1 to 55., 
wood-cutters' sawyers, 2/6 to 2/11, and leaders of coal, 
2/6 to 2/11; sundries, 1/6 to 2/6 per day. In this 
country, in Newcastle and its neighbourhood, hewers 
earn 5/9, sawyers 3/6, and labourers 2/4 to 35. In 
iron furnaces a puddler in Belgium earns 4/2 to 55. ; 
in Staffordshire, 7/6 to 7/10 ; the under hand in 
Belgium, 2/3 to 3/1; in this country, 2/6 to 2/11. 
In iron foundries a moulder in Belgium earns 25. to 
2/11; in Sheffield, 55.; and so in other branches of 
labour. In France the wages are also lower than in 
this country. In 1860 the Chamber of Commerce of 

* See the Times of the 24th and 27th of December, 1866. 
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Paris instituted an inquiry into the state of industry in 
that metropolis, and the general results were that, but 
of 290,759 men whose earnings were ascertained, as many 
as 212,000 earned from 3 to 5 francs a day, or an 
average of 4 francs a day ; women earning from one-half 
to 2 francs a day. These wages, however, applied to 
Paris only, and did not include agricultural labour or 
other lower-paid occupations, especially in the provinces. 
Whilst in this country the engine-drivers earn 7^. 6d. a 
day ; in Prussia first-class drivers earn 5^., and second 
3s, 9dS^^ In the United States of America, the Statistical 
Bureau of Washington recently published the wages 
paid in four places in the North, viz. Hartford, in 
Connecticut ; Tunkhannock, a town in the iron regions 
of Pennsylvania ; Tiffin, an agricultural town in Ohio; 
and Cairo, at the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi 
river, the extreme southern point of Illinois. Taking 
into account that the wages are paid in paper money, 
the averages were, carpenters, Hartford, 2 dols. 75 cents ; 
Tunkhannock, 3 dols. ; Tiffin, 3 dols. ; and Cairo, 3 dols. 
50 cents, or 145. or 155. a day ; farm labourers, with 
board, in Hartford, 26 dols. 50 cents ; in Tunkhannock 
and Tiffin, 27 dols. 50 cents per month, or 3^. to 3^. 6d. 
a day ; but in Cairo 18 dols.; machinists, 3 dols. to 3 dols. 
50 cents per day ; ironfounders, 2 dols. 50 cents to 3 
dols. ; weavers, 1 dol. 50 cents in Hartford, and 2 dols. 
50 cents in Cairo,^^^ or 6s. to 10s. a day. At Sydney, in 
Australia, carpenters earn 9^.; bricklayers, 10s.; plas- 
terers, 95. ; painters, 85. ; bricklayers' labourers, 85. ; 
plumbers, IO5. ; quarrymen, 8s. to IO5. per day. But, 
however valuable these facts may be, it is idle to institute 
any comparison without calculating, on the one hand. 



<^> See Times of the 29th of March, 1867. 
^2) Ibid. 12th of February, 1867. 
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the cost of living, and on the other the rate of produc- 
tion. The colliers in Belgium may be as well remu- 
nerated at the low wages as those in Newcastle at the 
higher, if we take into account the cost of food and 
house rent ; and the high rate paid in Sydney may be 
low when we calculate the high rent and cost of food. 
Rate of The i)osition of employers and employed is often per- 

^t^^of"** plexing. The employer looks not only to the rate, but 
Labour, to the amount of wages which he must give for a given 
work. The workman is only interested in the wages. It 
is quite the same for a farmer who wants a field trenched 
whether the amount that he can afford to give for the 
work is divided by three able and industrious men, or 
five or seven weak and lazy. But it makes all the dif- 
ference with the labourer if he is to get a third or a 
fifth of that given amount. The amount of wages and 
price of labour, or the earnings of the labourers, are, in 
fact, two different things. The same amount of wages 
may produce twice as much labour, where the labourer 
is in earnest in his work. Besides, a much greater 
amount of labour will be performed in a summer than 
in a winter's day — in fine, than in bad weather; in 
countries where the people are less given to enjoyments 
than in countries where pleasure seems to be the first 
and most attractive pursuit. Allowing, therefore, that 
in some foreign countries the rate of wages may be 
lower, the amount of wages paid for a given quan- 
tity of work may still be greater than in England .^^^ 
Productive Somc vcry valuable facts on this question are fur- 
TriSh Li nished by Mr. Alexander Redgrave, Factory Inspector, 
LXm^rs ^^ ^^^ recent report. Taking the total of cotton fac- 
&<•. tories, the average number of persons employed to 



^*> Beport of Inspectors of Factories for the year ending the 31st of 
October, 1866, 1867. 
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spindles was as follows: — In France, 1 person to 14 
spindles; in Russia, 1 to 38; in Prussia, 1 to 37; in 
Bavaria, 1 to 46 ; in Austria, 1 to 49 ; in Belgium, 1 to 
50; in Saxony, 1 to 50 ; in Switzerland, 1 to 55 ; in the 
smaller slates of Germany, 1 to 55 ; and in Great Britain, 
1 to 74 spindles. To make an exact calculation, it is 
not sufficient to take the wages of labour, but, as Mr. 
Redgrave said, we must take in conjunction with it thp 
power of the operator as a producer ; and here we 
find that, the English operative has an advantage 
over his foreign competitor, sufficient svith some other 
qualifications to counterbalance the mere cheapness of 
wages. If we give more to a British workman it is 
because he works more and works better. When, in 
fact, we consider the whole amount of wages paid for 
the total work performed, we find a much greater 
equality in the rate of wages throughout the world than 
we are apt at first to think. And it is the rate for 
labour, and not the rate for the day or for the month, 
that constitutes the regulating rate of wages. 
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APPROPRIATION OF WAGES. 

Number in a Family— Number of Earners— Cost of Food and Drink- 
House Rent — Clothing — Medical and Benevolent Objects — Implements 
and Tools — Savings' Banks — Building Societies — Incomes of the 
Working compared with those of the Middle and Higher Classes. 

In ORDER to ascertain the real value of wages, it is 
necessary to examine what amount of comfort they are 
capable of supplying to the workman. And here I 
must enter into some interesting details. The economic 
condition of a family depends primarily on the number 
of members composing it, and their respective ages. 
Among skilled labourers, the usual habit is to marry 
as soon as they terminate their apprenticeship; but 
among the unskilled, many enter into the bonds of 
matrimony at a still earlier period, so that very early 
in life many of them have large families dependent 
upon them. Of all labourers the farm labourers 
receive the lowest rate of money wages, yet even 
among them the number in a ^ family far exceeds 
the average for the kingdom. In the report of Dr. 
Edward Smith ^*^ on the food of the poorer labouring 
classes, it was shown that in 500 families visited in 
the United Kingdom the total number of members 
was 2757, giving an average of 5*51 in a family; 
the proportion in England being 5*75; in Wales, 4*79 ; 
in Scotland, 4*59 ; and in Ireland, 5*17. In the manu- 
facturing districts the same averages would generally 

^^> Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 1864. 
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obtain. We may take, then, as a fact that the number 
in a family amongst the working classes rather exceeds 
the number in a family throughout the kingdom, 
indicating clearly that there are causes in operation 
among the working classes tending to the increase of 
families which far outweigh the check which low in- 
comes must necessarily produce. 

In a family, however, there are usually more than Numw 
one earner. In agricultural pursuits, where the money S*n a^^uy. 
wages are low% generally the wMfe will keep a cow or i»^"^ ^^ , 

1 1 • ^ t 11 -1.11 -. Women and 

attend to the pigs and poultry, and the children are all Chudren. 
at work ; or in other cases the wife and daughters are 
working in the manufacture of hosiery, lace, or straw- 
plaiting. In the manufacturing districts there is ex- 
tensive labour for women and children. In towns, the 
daughters of artisans are often employed as domestic 
servants. In most cases, therefore, in the families of 
our working classes, the grown-up portion of the family 
may be considered to be all workers and at work, 
unless disabled by disease, or kept idle from want of 
employment. In a moral, and to a great extent economic, 
aspect, the system of placing every member of a family 
in industrial pursuits must be considered highly preju- 
dicial. Careful attendance to household duties should 
be the first thought in every well-arranged family. Due 
attention to the wants and comforts of the husband, 
the bringing-up of children in health and good morals, 
the maintenance of order and neatness in household 
arrangements, are duties which the wife and mother 
alone can satisfactorily fulfil. Let these be neglected, 
and the surest and safest foundations of comfort and 
happiness are ruthlessly torn away. Whatever benefit 
may be obtained from the earnings of the wife or 
mother, it is more than counterbalanced by the want of 
supervision and care, the want of economy and order. 
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above all, the disregard to the intellectual and moral 
advance of the family which her absence is certain to 
produce. If indeed the money expenditure thereby 
caused to the household were carefully calculated, it 
might be proved that on the whole the amount lost is 
greater than the amount earned. 
Expenditure The expenditure of our working men may be divided 
Working into four distinct heads : viz. 1st, focd ; 2nd, house rent, 
classes, with fire an^ lighting; 3rd, clothing; and 4th, education, 
health, and recreation. The proportion which each of 
these bears to the whole must, of course, vary consider- 
ably, but generally we may calculate that more than half, 
or rather two-thirds, of the income is devoted to food, and 
the remainder is expended in the other three items. The 
lExpenditnre cost of food materially depends on the dietary used ; and 
in Food, ^jjg^g ig njuch difference in this respect between the habits 
of farm labourers and artisans, and between workmen in 
the receipt of high or low wages. Dr. Edward Smith, 
in his report on the food of farm labourers, gave the 
cost of food to be, on an average, for the United Kingdom, 
2/101 per adult weekly ; in England, 2/1 1|- ; in Wales, 
3/5|; in Scotland, 3/3f ; and in Ireland, l/9f ; Ireland 
exceeding the other divisions in cheapness of living, 
whilst in England the value of the food consumed was 
less than in Wales or Scotland. With this additional 
circumstance in favour of Ireland, that for the money 
expended the labourer obtained nearly twice as much 
carbon and more than two and a half times as much 
nitrogen as was procured in England. Then followed 
Scotland in point of econoniy, and England was lowest. 
The Irish farm labourers are greater eaters of bread- 
. stuff than the English or Scotch, but meat is most 
consumed by the English. Meat or bacon was consumed 
by 99 per cent of all the families included in the 
inquiry in England, by 84 in Wales, 72 in Scotland, 
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and in Ireland by 59 per cent. only. The use of tea is 
very extensive everywhere, yet more general in Scotland 
and England than in Ireland.^'^ The food of the lowest- 
fed classes of labourers, such as silk weavers, needle- 
women, kid glovers, shoemakers, and stocking 
weavers, was less in quantity and inferior in nutritive 
qualities than that of farm labourers, the average 
quantity supplied being too little for health and strength ; 
yet the average cost of food per adult, even of these 
classes, varied from 2/2i to 2/9i. Amongst the better 
classes of labourers and artisans, however, a much 
higher scale of diet usually prevails, and meat forms a 
very important item in the daily expenditure. Builders, 
engineers, shipwrights, and all persons employed in 
occupations requiring great physical exertion, generally 
take a large quantity of food, and in many cases even 
wastefully, of the most rech&rche and even expensive 
kind. Taken generally, we may assume that bread and 
meat absorb the largest portion of the labourer's income 
devoted to food. The price of bread now is certainly 
lower than it used to be. The average gazette price of 
British wheat in 1845 was 50/10; 1855, 74/8 ; and in 
1865, 41/10; of barley in 1845, 31/8; 1855, 34/9; 
1865, 29/9; and of oats 1845, 22/6; 1855, 27/5; 
1865, 21/10. Meat, however, is much higher. In 1852 
the average price of meat was 3/9 i per stone, or within 
a fraction of bid. per lb. In 1855 it was 4/6J per stone, 
or 6irf. per lb. In 1860 it was 5/lJ per stone, or 7|rf. 
per lb. And in 1866, 5/9| per stone, or %ld. per lb.; 
the difference between 1852 and 1866 being more than 

0) Tea and sugar have become prime necessaries of life to the poorer 
classes. Many of those whose wages range from 8s. to 12s. almost live 
upon bread and tea. Many purchase daily half an ounce of tea and two 
to three ounces of sugar, and some purchase it at pennyworths at a time 
twice or thrice a day. The average consumption of tea per each in- 
dividual of the population, in 1840, was 1 lb. 14 oz. ; in 1866, 3 lbs. 4 oz. Of 
sugar, in 1840, 15 lbs. ; in 1866, 36 lbs. 
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feared, waste their substance and destroy their health 
in this, the most insidious of all social luxuries/^^ 

Next to food and drink is house rent, to which must House Rent. 
be added the expenditure for fire and light, as well as 
household furniture and other necessaries. As will be 
seen from the facts hereinafter stated, a great proportion 
of the working classes live in houses rented under £7 
a year, the accommodation thereby obtained being very 
small and poor. To a great extent the labourers are 
compelled to economise in their house accommodation, 
from the difficulty of meeting the cost of the neces- 
sary food and other expenditure with the low wages 
obtained. Yet, as it has been well said, a taste for 
more refined homes has yet to be acquired by the great 
majority of our working men. They do not think that 
a few shillings more in house rent is, after all, the best 
expenditure they can make of their money. The saving 
of one shilling or two per week is an important con- 
sideration. But it is no saving, when the evil effects 
are duly considered. The slow deterioration of health, 
the lowered vitality and enjoyment, the destruction of 
the ordinary sense of decency — these, and a long series 

(^^ In a paper on the self-imposed taxation of the working classes in the 
United Kingdom, Mr. G. R. Porter calculated the cost of spirits of home 
production, and of foreign spirits, at three times the amount of duty ; 
and the cost of beer at the rate of Is. 2d, per gallon. Upon these bases it 
appears that in the year ending the 31st of March, 1866, the amount of 
duty on home, foreign, and colonial spirits having been £13,741,907, the 
cost to the consumer was £41,226,721. The quantity of malt retained for 
consumption was 51,746,000 bushels, or 6,468,000 quarters. At 3i barrels 
per quarter, and 36 gallons per barrel, the quantity consumed would be 
813,888,000 gallons, which, at Is. 2(?. per gallon, would give the cost of 
£47,476,000, making a total of £88,702,521, independently of the license 
duty. If we calculate the proportion consumed by the working classes 
at two-thirds of the whole, the amount so spent by them will be £58,544,000. 
To this we must add the cost of tobacco. In 1865 the quantity consumed 
was 39,000,000 lbs., which, with the addition of other ingredients, may be 
calculated to become 47,000,000 lbs. Assuming the low price of 4s. per lb., 
we have a total of £9,400,000. 
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of evils arising from overcrowdings come in so gradual 
and insidious a form compared with the palpable and 
immediate pecuniary advantage of living at a very small 
rental, that they fail to be duly noted and traced to their 
origin/'^ In the houses of a large number of the working 
classes the want of accommodation, light, and air is re- 
markable, but still more so is the absence of order and 
tidiness. 
Clothing. Clothing enters largely in the expenditure of the work- 
ing classes, and this item is now high, from the higher 
cost of some articles of the first necessity, and also 
from the love of dress which obtains among all classes 
of society. With the agricultural labourer the wear 
and tear of shoes is great. In towns, artisans and 
labourers alike spend much in this item. Servant 
women devote a great part of their income to dress ; 
and, in the manufacturing districts, factory women 
and girls are, on Sunday, scarcely distinguishable from 
the higher classes of society. Apart, however, from 
any extravagance, the cost of clothing in a large family 
is considerable in the course of the year. 
Medical Other expenses in a household are medical attendance, 

Md°i^evi* and expenses for recreation and amusements, besides pay- 
lent objecte. ments for religious purposes, or for acts of benevolence 
and charity, and contributions for friendly societies, 
and other benefit clubs. Altogether, these varied sources 
of expenditure form a considerable sum during the 
year, and it is quite evident that, with the increase of 
civilization and intelligence, and with the increase of 
comforts and elevation which are sought by every branch 
of society, the cost of living, be it absolute or conventional, 
has greatly augmented, in recent years especially. In- 
deed, taking all into account, it is probable that the 

^*) See "Homes of the Working Classes, with Suggestions for their 
Improvement," by James Hole. 
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increase of wages which has taken place has scarcely 
been equivalent to the corresponding increase in the 
expenditure of the working classes. 

Our workmen have no reason to complain of the ex- Taxes. 
tent of taxation pressing upon them. There was a time 
when corn was taxed 255. a quarter, tea 100 per cent., 
sugar as much as 2d. to 3g?. a pound, and when bacon, 
butter, cheese, soap, and candles were all taxed, raising 
the prices of food, probably by at least a third of the 
amount, in tax and monopoly. Now the taxes are 
greatly diminished, and they are so levied, that a 
working man, of sober and abstemious habits, may 
be said to bear but a very small share indeed of the 
national burdens. From extensive inquiries instituted, 
it appears that the working classes consume about 40 
per cent, of tea and sugar. We may calculate their 
consumption of corn, tobacco, and other articles of 
import taxed in the same proportion, and of spirits 
and beer at two-thirds. Wine is but little used by 
them. A third of the license duties, and a sixth of the 
local and poor rates, are probably paid by them. At 
these proportions, the amount of taxation borne hy 
the working classes in 1865 may be estimated as fol- 
lows:— Tea, £1,000,000; sugar, £2,000,000; corn and 
other imported articles, £700,000; spirits and beer 
£14,000,000; tobacco, £2,000,000 ; licenses, £700,000 ; 
stamps, £500,000 ; and poor and local rates, £3,000,000 ; 
making in all £24,000,000; which, divided by 
22,000,000, gives a taxation per head of little more than 
205. ; while the middle and higher classes, in addition 
to their proportion of these taxes, are charged with 
taxes on wine, £1,400,000; stamps, £9,000,000; and 
property and income tax and assessed taxes £10,000,000, 
or in all about £50,000,000, which divided by 8,000,000 
pei-sons, will amount to about £6 per head. 
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Savings. If there be one fault more than another with which 
the working classes are usually charged, it is a want of 
providence— a disposition to expend every penny of their 
income, and generally to live, so to say, from hand to 
mouth. It is much to be lamented that, in a large 
multitude of instances, however abundant may be the 
earnings at any given time, a return of stagnation 
finds the VYorkman as destitute as ever.- It would be 
erroneous, however^ to imagine that the labouring 
classes are all so reckless in the expenditure of their 

Capital in surplus iucomc. The original cost and subsequent annual 

a^(f 'S.*^ expenditure in tools and implements constitute so much 
accumulated capital. There are, for instance, 300,000 
carpenters, joiners, and shipwrights, each of whom 
requires tools costing from £10 to £50. At an average 
of £20 each, they will amount to £6,000,000. The 

Savings savings banks receive from them latge annual amounts. 
Of late years, the accumulation of capital thus in- 
vested by the working classes has greatly augmented. 
In 1830 the number of depositors in savings banks 
was 17 in 1000 of the population, and tlie amount of 
deposits averaged 11/3 per head. In 1848 the number 
of^ deposits was 39 in 1000, and the amount of deposit 
30/8 per head. In 1865 the number of depositors was 
48 in 1000, exclusive of the depositors to the Post Office 
Savings Bank, and the amount of deposit 305. per head, 
inclusive of the deposits in the Post-office banks — the 
total amount held by the saving banks to the credit of 
depositors having been on the 20th of November, 1866, 
£38,000,000, and at the Post-office Savings Banks 
£8,000,000 more. 

Building The amount invested in building societies is very 
considerable. The freehold land and building societies, 
originally formed for a purely political purpose, have 
provided means of investment for the surplus of the 
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working classes of no inconsiderable amount. The 
large societies, such as the National, Westminster, 
and Conservative freehold societies, have large num- 
bers of shareholders, and from a paper read before 
the British Association at Birmingham, in 1865, it 
appears that in that town alone there were nineteen 
societies, with subscriptions received amounting to 
£2,200,000, principally belonging to the lower, middle, 
and working classes.^^^ The co-operative associations 
afford a new and important outlet. By a return ^^^ laid 
before Parliament, there were formed in Great Britain 
651 industrial and provident societies, having on the 
31st of December, 1865, capital in shares of £i;017,000. 

Collectively the working classes exercise considerable income of 
influence on the nation. I have estimated upon very as^com^^ 
good basis, though necessarily in a general manner, ^^^j^gJ^J.® 
that the 12,000,000 persons at work annually earn about ^^^«^- 
£418,000,000. Comparing this income with the income 
of the middle and higher classes, I find that the income 
assessed to income tax,^^^ in the year ending the 5th of 
April, 1865, paid principally by the latter, amounts to 
£349,000,000, whilst a considerable addition should J)e 
made for the property of such class under £100, or ndt 
assessed to that tax. Apparently the difference between 
the income of the two classes is not so material ; but when 
we take the nuniber of persons belonging to each into 
account, the result is very different. If we take the work- 
ing classes to number, as I have said, 22,000,000, and the 

^^) See a paper on "Freehold Land Society," by Thomas Beggs, Journal 
of the Statistical Society, vol/xvi. p. 338, and a paper on the " Benefit 
Building and Freehold Land Societies in Birmingham," by G. J. Johnson, 
vol. xxviii. p. 507. 

w 355 of 1866. 

(8) This amount was divided as follows -.—Schedule A, £150,682,260; 
B, £35,812,402; C, £32,044,489; D, £110,105,766; E, £20,451,166. 
Total, £349,096,083. In the proportion of England, £296,026,220 ; Scot- 
land, £29,340,024; Ireland, ig23, 729,839. 
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middle and higher 8,000,000, it will follow that the 
£418,000,000 will give a proportional inconie per head 
of about £19 per annum, or £85 per family, whilst the 
£349,000,000 will give a proportion of £43 per head, 
or £193 per family ; these proportions, however, varying 
in the various grades of society from £20 to £300 per 
family in the working classes, and from £50 to £50,000 
and upwards in the middle and higher. 

The accumulations of the working classes cannot 
be compared with those of the middle and higher 
classes ; yet a decided improvement is perceptible in 
their general condition, and we trust it will be their 
endeavour to economise and husband their resources, 
so that, be they large or small, they shall place them- 
selves in a state of comparative independence. 
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TRADE SOCIETIES. 

Trade Societies and Goildt— Objects of Trades Umons— Uniformity of 
Wages — ^PieceworiE and Overtime — Apprentioediip — Introduction of 
Machinery — Combination Laws — What is Intimidation? — Strikes — 
Conseils de Pnid*hommes — AiiHtration Boards. 

Trade Societies are, in many respects, a revival of Twjdes 
the old guilds, formed at a time when charters ofandTuikb. 
incorporation were granted to retailers and artisans for 
engrossing and monopolising all kinds of business. But 
they differ from them in this respect, that whilst those 
guilds and companies could enforce their monopolies 
by the powers granted to them by their charters, 
trade societies or unions rest only on the authority 
granted to them by their own members, and whilst 
those exerc*ised their rights and privileges as against 
the whole community, these can bring their action 
to bear only upon the members of their own societies. 
There is, moreover, another essential difference. The 
old guilds and companies were composed of retailers 
and artisans^ but trade societies or unions are formed 
exclusively of the latter, with a certain number of 
labourers. Nor must we forget that, whilst the objects 
of the old guilds and companies were economic and 
charitable, trade societies aim also at elevating the 
workman to a position of respectability and influence in 
the great body politic. 

The most important object trade societies have in 
view is to act upon wages. Their motto is '^a 
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Principal day's wages for a fair day's work." Starting from 
ra/w the the principle, that alone and without union the work- 
man has no chance of improving his income, such 
societies are formed, either professedly or by impli- 
cation, for the purpose of maintaining certain rates 
of wages, obtaining an increase of the same when- 
ever opportunities occur, resisting any attempt at re- 
duction, preventing one employer paying less than 
another for the same amount and quality of work, 
and for regulating the supply of labour as much as 
possible in order to check any inordinate competition. 
Though well acquainted with the fact that wages are 
much more regulated by the laws of supply and 
demand than by any concert among the men, or 
any representations of trade societies, they think that 
the operation of economic laws may be assisted or 
counteracted by the action of conflicting forces; and 
they imagine that by their efforts they may enable their 
members to participate at a much earlier time the 
benefit of any improvement in the condition of their 
industry. On this they are strengthened by the report 
of the Committee of the Social Science Association, 
which stated, ^^ That leaving out of account the acci- 
dental benefits, and the accidental mischiefs of trade 
societies, it must be admitted that they have at times 
assisted the workmen in a trade more speedily to realise 
higher wages when the profits and wages in it have been 
jrising, and they have, in some instances, been of ad- 
vantage to the master by producing greater uniformity 
of wages throughout a trade." In forming an opinion 
upon questions of so delicate a character, it is ne- 
cessary clearly to distinguish the permanent from 
the temporary influence of any law or force. Though 
it is quite possible that the action of trade so- 
cieties may temporarily have a direct and beneficial 
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influence in favour of the workman, it is quite evident 
that permanently all their efforts mu^ prove fruitless 
as against the operation of the more certain and in- 
evitable economic laws which regulate wages. 

One great object of such societies is to promote, as Uniformity 
Mir as possible, uniformity ot wages, aiming not so 
much at perfect uniformity, as to fix a minimum rate 
for all those working in the same trade or occupation. 
Surely they cannot be blind to the diflTerence of skill and 
industry among the workers. They must know that a 
man of indifferent ability cannot earn as much as a 
man of good ability, and that in any case steadiness 
and skill will always secure to the workman regular 
employment to the preference of the indolent and 
unskilful. Uniformity of wages is a great desideratum ; 
and, as in the case of uniformity of price, there are 
economic laws in operation which must inevitably tend 
towards it. But it is one thing to assist the operation of 
natural laws, and another to enforce general principles, 
either before the law is sufficiently in operation, or, in 
special cases, where the same could never apply. 

The effort to attain such uniformity being thwarted Piecework 
when wages are paid by piecework, many trade societies thne. ^*' 
have opposed such a method of payment, contending 
that it offers better opportunities to masters to reduce 
wages, and induces men to work longer and harder than 
is advantageous for them, whilst where a middleman is 
required to settle the wages the workman's labour is 
charged with an additional payment. Although an 
unfair use may be made of this method of paying wages, 
can it be maintained that, as a rule, payment by piece- 
work is unreasonable? The labourer is at liberty to 
work as much as he pleases ; it is a matter of opeil 
contract in each case; and the master enters into an 
obligation to pay a given amount in relation to the 

e 
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work performed. In many instances, it might be 
shown, such a thethod of payment is fairer for the 
labourer than payment by the day. As regards over- 
time, trade Societies do not object to it on occasional 
emergencies, but oppose it when it grows into a system, 
because excess of labour injures the health of the 
labourer, stupefies his moral energies, deprives him of 
time for rational enjoyment, and takes from him any 
opportunity for culture. They oppose it, too, also on 
the ground that whilst some labourers are thereby 
overwrought a much greater number are suffering from 
want of employment altogether. Reasons like these 
are unanswerable ; and so long as the societies exercise 
their influence in this respect with reason and discri- 
mination, they well deserve support and sympathy. 
Apprentice- Some socicties also object to an excessive number of 
^' apprentices. In some cases they have rules restricting 
the number, and compelling the members to refuse to 
work if more are received. The defenders of the system 
say, first, that by thus requiring journeymen to undergo 
a proper training they best secure the continuance of that 
skill and dexterity which are requisite to obtain excel- 
lence in production ; secondly, that they have a right to 
say to whom, and to what extent, they will teach to others 
the art in which they have been trained ; and thirdly, that 
. having once acquired this knowledge, at much expense, 
they have a right to take care lest those whom they have 
instructed should outbid them in the labour market. It 
is moreover asserted that since the sole object of the 
system of apprenticeship is the recraital of the ranks of 
the journeymen, thinned by the course of time, and it is 
based on the principle of gratuitous instruction on the 
one side, and gratuitous or slightly-paid labour on the 
other, it is a clear perversion of the system where 
apprentices are multiplied simply for the purpose of 
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cheapening labour. The masters, of course, consider 
all rules restricting the number of apprentices as inter- 
fering with their rights, and as opposed to the personal 
liberty of the men. And political economy has always 
proclaimed the grand principle of '' freedom of labour." 
Allowing that a certain time is necessary to learn any 
trade, and that a workman has the right to refuse 
instruction to any one, does the journeyman stand 
in the capacity of a teacher to the apprentice? 
The old practice of placing a boy under a jour- 
neyman has been generally given up. The apprentice 
is indentured to his master, and he covenants to teach 
him his trade in the way he thinks best. Under such 
circumstances the responsibility of teaching rests with 
the master, not with the journeyman. If the workman 
has a right to protect himself from competition, he 
should always remember that the master has also the 
right to choose labourers wherever he may find them. 

Happily, the opposition to machinery is now quite intioduc- 
disapproved of by the best societies, and our workmen M^hlLry. 
are as convinced as any other class that it is by our 
decided supremacy in mechanical contrivances that we 
have hitherto maintained the foremost place in manu- 
facturing industry, whilst they have had abundant evi- 
dence ol' the fact that by the introduction of machinery 
the demand for labour is increased and not diminished. . 
And if, in individual cases, ignorance still prevails on the 
subject, we need not wonder. Free trade is now gene- 
rally admitted to have operated most beneficially to the 
true interests of the country, yet not a few among the 
middle and higher classes are yet incredulous of its ad- 
vantages and ignorant of its working. Must we not excuse 
at least those who have themselves been injured by the 
introduction of machinery if they fail to regard them 
with friendship or good-will ? When new machinery 
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is introduced, those thrown out of work are not imme- 
diately absorbed in the increasing demand for the new 
species of labour caused by it. Even if the demand 
increases in consequence, it takes some time before the 
mills can be erected, or an increased number of ma- 
chines can be put up in order to meet that demand. 
And, moreover, a new class of workers becomes neces- 
sary ; the same men are seldom employed, and they 
are obliged to seek employment in other trades, for 
which they may or may not have special fitness. That, 
in view of such eventualities, and conscious of personal 
unfitness to enter into other occupations, probably at an 
advanced age, some workmen should oppose the intro- 
duction of machinery, is no more than the natural 
instinct of self-preservation would always suggest. A 
good deal of consideration, therefore, ought to be ex- 
ercised on the part of the masters in introducing 
machinery in any industry. It might be expected 
that, having regard to the immediate consequences 
which may result on the workers, due and proper no- 
tice should be given them of the contemplated change 
in the method of production. It might be hoped 
that, in the introduction of the change, the displace- 
ment of labour would be effected in a gradual manner, 
with special consideration for those unable at once to 
. put their hands to another industry ; and how can the 
masters hope to secure the ready assent oi, their men 
where the introduction of machinery is used as a threat 
in order to subdue the demand for higher wages, or to 
induce them to accept lower wages ? 
other ob. The restrictions i)ut by trade societies upon their 
^r^adf members working with persons not united with them, 
Societies, aud the demand that the master shall not employ such, 
are too futile and unreasonable to require confutation. 
Surely this is burdensome to the labourers, and utterly 
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irreconcilable with economic laws. Freedom to earn 
our food wherever we can, and to give our labour for 
the best remuneration we can obtain, is the first law of 
social existence, and is a right which should be allowed 
to every labourer. 

The law as regards combinations and strikes has Combina- 
been quite revolutionised of late. At one time work- 
ing men were not allowed the freedom to ask what- 
ever wages they liked. In the middle of the fourteenth 
century, with a spurious coinage in circulation, and 
with great scarcity of labourers produced by the recent 
pestilence, the workmen asked higher wages ; but the 
Statute of Labour was passed, enacting that no one 
should be allowed to ask or receive greater wages than 
he had been receiving for ten years before the pesti- 
lence ; and, because the workmen refused to work at 
such wages, another Act was passed forbidding any 
person to leave the town in summer wherein he had 
dwelt in winter, or to remove from one shire to another. 
A century later, in 1548, an Act was passed restraining 
workmen and labourers from entering into any compact 
not to make or do their work but at a certain fixed 
price, or to do only a certain amount of work in a day, 
or to work only a certain number of hours. A passing 
ray of light appears in some partial Acts under Philip 
and Mary, and Elizabeth, but it was not long before 
another attempt was made to fix the rates of wages by 
royal proclamation, and workmen were once more sub- 
jected to imprisonment for taking higher wages than 
those appointed. Thus the law . continued, with but 
slight emendation, till about 1813, when all the Acts 
empowering justices to rate wages or set prices of work 
for artificers, labourers, or artisans, were repealed; but 
the right to combine, and many other restrictions, re- 
mained in force till Mr. Hume, in 1824, moved foi 
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Use of Committee to inquire into the state of the law on the 
threatrdr subject. An Act^^^ was then passed repealing all the Acts 
* rowbit^^" in force in any part of the United Kingdom relative to 
combinations of workmen, and enacting, first, that, if 
any person shall by violence to the person or property, 
or by threats, or by intimidation, or by molesting or 
in any way obstructing another, force or endeavour to 
force any workman to depart from his hiring or work, 
or to return to his work before the same shall be 
finished ; or, secondly, prevent or endeavour to prevent 
any workman, or other person, not being hired, from 
hiring himself, or from accepting work or employment ; 
or, thirdly, if any person shall use violence to the person 
or property of another, or threats or intimidation, or 
shall molest or obstruct another for the purpose of 
forcing or inducing him to belong to any club or asso- 
ciation, or to contribute to any common fund, or to pay 
any fine on account of his non-complying with the rules 
or regulations made to obtain an advance, or to reduce 
the rate of wages, or to lessen or alter the hours of 
working ; or, fourthly, if any person shall by violence, 
or threats, or intimidation, force any manufacturer 
to make any alteration in his mode of regulating his 
business^ or to limit the number of his workmen — 
every person so offending shall be imprisoned and kept 
to hard labour for three calendar months. 
combina- The samc law, however, makes it lawful for any 
^^^Md number of persons to meet together for the sole purpose 
men lawful, of cousulting upouor determining the rate ofwagcs, which 
the persons present /it such meeting, or any of them, 
shall require or demand for his work, or the hours or time 
for which he or they shall work in any manufacture, trade, 
or business ; and also to enter into any agreement, verbal 

(^> 6 Geo. IV. c. 129. 
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or written, among themselves for the purpose of fixing 
the rate of wages or prices which he or they shall require 
or demand, or the hours or time for which he or they will 
work. And the same powers are granted to masters. By 
a subsequent law^^^ it was provided that no one, whether 
in actual employment or not, shall, by reason merely of 
his entering into any agreement with any workman or 
other person or persons for the purpose of fixing, or 
endeavouring to fix, the rate of wages or remuneration 
at which they or any of them shall work, or by reason 
of his endeavouring peaceably and in a reasonable 
manner, and without threats or intimidation, direct or 
indirect, to persuade others to cease or abstain from 
work in order to obtain the rate of wages or the altered 
hours of labour so fixed or agreed upon, be deemed or 
taken to be guilty of molestation or obstruction within 
the meaning of the former Act, and shall not there- 
fore be subject to proceedings or indictment for con- 
spiracy. This provision does not authorize any work- 
man to break or depart from any contract, or authorize 
any attempt to induce any workman to break or depart 
from any contract. By the law as it stands, therefore, 
it is quite allowable for any class of men, be they 
masters or workmen, to combine together, for any pur- 
pose whatever, provided they do not coerce any one to 
join the combination. 

In practice it is very difficult to determine what is what i 
coercion or threat.^^^ When there is an actual assault or tS? 
threat of violence, the matter is clear ; but a formidable 
combination may spread terror without inflicting or 
threatening violence, by a tacit understanding that it 

(^) 22 Vict. c. 34. 

^^^ As to what is threat and intimidation, see Wood v, Bowron, 36 L, J, 
(Mag. 0.) 5 ; O'NeiU v. Galbraith, 32 L. J. (Mag. 0.) 259 ; and Walsl^ 
Anley, 30 L. J. (Mag. 0.) 121. 
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will be inflicted if needful. The threatening and in- 
terference may assume many a form. It may be clothed 
in enigmatic language ; it may be direct and insulting ; 
it may be used by applying terms of opprobrium to the 
reluctant party, or by injuring his tools. Whatever 
form it may assume, there can be no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing all such use of physical or moral coercion as 
absolutely wrong. If we prize independence of action 
for ourselves, we must allow it to others also. 
Friendly Many of the objects of trade societies are highly 
i^[^*of praiseworthy. Their provisions for the poor and dis- 
abled among them, and the control they exercise over 
insubordination and excess, have a most wholesome 
influence on their members, and it is much to be 
regretted that, together with these useful provisions, 
there are some which the courts have declared illegal, 
as operating in restraint of trade/^^ 
strikes. It is sad indeed when disputes between masters and 

men end in strikes. Nothing could be more suicidal to 
them both than to allow matters to go to such extremes. 
Any concession is better, and arbitration is better 
still. When we consider the evils caused by the 
cessation of production, the heartburnings, the uncer- 
tainty of transactions, and the endless quarrels— it is 
impossible to regard a strike in any other light than 
that of unmixed national calamity. Calculations have 
been made of profit!^ and losses from such strikes,^*^ 
But one thing is certain. The nation loses always. 
The Manchester strike of 1829, the Glasgow strike of 

(1) Hornby v. Close, 36 L. J. (Mag. C.) 43. 

<2) Seo Dr. Watt*s paper on Strikes, read at the British Association in 
1861 ; Professor Fawcett's ** Economic Position of the British Labourer ;" 
and papers in the " Fortnightly Eeview for 1865 " on ** The Good and Evil 
of Trade Unionism ;" and a paper on " Strikes and Combinations with 
reference to Wages," by Professor Waley, Journal of the Statistical 
Society, vol. xxx. p. 1. 
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1837, the Preston strike of 1836-7, the strike of Engi- 
neers in 1851-2, and. the more recent strikes, one and 
all, have produced great losses and much physical and 
moral sufferings ; whilst in the contest between capital 
and labour the chance of success is, to say the least, 
very doubtful on the part of the labourer. 

Much has been written with a view to introduce a couseii de 
remedy for this great evil. Some have proposed thchommes. 
institution in this country of a court like the Conseil de 
Prud'hommes of France, consisting of a president and 
a vice-president, nominated by the Government, and a 
certain number of manufacturers and workmen, each 
selected from his own class, with a jurisdiction over all 
disputes between manufacturers and workmen, masters 
and apprentices. The Combination Act, 6 George IV. Arbitwtioii 
cap. 129, provided that disputes relating to past contracts Smbina! 
arising between masters and workmen may be settled ^°^ ^"^ 
and adjusted by arbitration. According to this Act, such 
disputes might be settled either summarily by a justice 
of the peace, or, if that be not agreed to, by referees ap- 
pointed by such justices, or, if the referees do not agree, 
then definitively by the justices of the peace. But the 
statute did not work well, from the unwillingness of the 
parties to go before a magistrate, lest it should have the 
appearance of a criminal proceeding, from the uncer- 
tainty as to the parties who may be selected as referees, 
and from the objections workmen have to refer their 
matters to magistrates, whom they consider partial to, if 
not themselves connected with, manufacturers. Other 
efibrts have been made to provide some satisfactory 
machinery for the settlement of such disputes. A few 
years ago Mr. Slaney brought in a Bill for the forma- 
tion of Councils of Conciliation and Arbitration, to 
consist of not less than two masters and two work- 
men, and not more than ten masters and ten workmen, 

/ 
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and a chairman. Lord St. Leonards made also a 
similar ineffectual attempt, and now a Bill is before 
Parliament to establish Councils of Conciliation to 
adjust differences between masters and workmen. 
Voluntary It is doubtful, indeed, whether we can render com- 
B^Sln^^ pulsory that which, in the nature of things, must be 
h^*^°^ voluntary. If arbitration is to succeed it must spring 
from a better understanding between master and men, 
and a greater readiness, on either side, to do what is 
right and proper. In this direction, it is gratifying to find 
that a board of arbitration has been at work for some 
time in the hosiery trade in Nottingham ; the board 
being composed of equal numbers of employers and 
employed, the president being a manufacturer and the 
vice-president a workman ; the workmen choosing the 
president and the employers choosing the vice-president. 
After six years' experience of the practical working of 
the system of arbitration as opposed to strikes and 
lock-outs, the board recently reported that they were 
thoroughly convinced that in a free country, where 
workmen and capitalists have a perfect right to enter 
into combinations, the simplest, most humane, and 
rational method of settling all disputes between 
employers and. employed is arbitration and concili- 
ation. The board was strengthened in this conviction 
by the fact that although during the last two years the 
demand for hosiery had been, in several branches, of an 
exceptional character, and labour, in some departments, 
unusually scarce, and, notwithstanding the workmen 
have preserved their trade unions, yet by having a 
central authority to appeal to, composed equally of 
employers and employed, all questions calculated to 
produce irritation and lead to disputes were promptly 
settled; all inequalities in the rates of wages were 
adjusted — the manufacturer was enabled to accept 
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his contracts without apprehension, and execute them 
without delay, and the rights of workmen have been 
jealously looked after and strictly preserved ; whereas 
in neighbouring counties, and throughout the country, 
a chronic warfare has existed betwixt labour and 
capital, to the great injury of both, owing to the want 
of some court commanding alike the confidence of 
employers and employed. 

The economic and legal bearings of trade unions 
and strikes are of the highest importance, and they 
have been the fertile subjects of discussion of late. Any 
plan therefore which may be suggested, having for its 
object to prevent the resort to such a fatal issue, deserves 
the greatest consideration. Much interest will, doubtless, 
attach to the inquiry now instituted by the Royal Com- 
mission. Let us hope that the valuable information 
it may collect, and the mature judgment which they 
may form, may tend to remove any prejudice which 
may have been introduced on a question evidently so 
difficult and delicate, and have the efiect of restoring 
the necessary harmony and co-operation between the 
employers and employed, without which the work of 
production is seriously hindered and endangered. 
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101, Eaton Squai-e, 

25th April, 1866. 

Dear Sir, 

The recent great advance in the rates of 
wages and the increasing influence of the working 
classes have suggested the question, what may be 
the total amount of their annual income. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his speech at Liverpool a few weeks since, 
placed it at about £250,000,000, while I had formed 
an opinion, based on personal investigation, that the 
amount must be much greater. 

Having been asked in the House of Commons upon 
what bases he gave his estimate, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer replied that " he was not aware that 
there existed any positive information on the subject, 
but that the materials for arriving at it existed in 
the census enumeration of the occupation' of the 
people in connection with the wages paid to the 
different classes of workmen." 

I am persuaded that accurate information on the 
subject would be found of great interest and utility, 

R 
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The recent great advance in the rates of 
wages and the increasing influence of the working 
classes have suggested the question, what may be 
the total amount of their annual income. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his speech at Liverpool a few weeks since, 
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there existed any positive information on the subject, 
but that the materials for arriving at it existed in 
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stone, in his speech at Liverpool a few weeks since, 
placed it at about £230,000,000, while I had formed 
an opinion, based on personal investigation, that the 
amount must be much greater. 

Having been asked in the House of Commons upon 
what bases he gave his estimate, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer replied that " he was not aware that 
there existed any positive information on the subject, 
but that the materials for arriving at it existed in 
the census enumeration of the occupation of the 
people in connection with the wages paid to the 
different classes of workmen." 

I am persuaded that accurate information on the 
subject would be found of great interest and utility, 
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and having had communication upon it with Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Milner Gibson, I venture to 
solicit your co-operation in instituting a wide and 
methodical inquiry into the earnings of the working 
classes in the United Eangdom, in order that we may 
arrive at the closest practicable estimate of the 
aggregate amount, and be in a position to show the 
basis on which it is founded, with any other con- 
ditions congenial to the subject which our inquiry 
may develop. 

I remain, very truly yours, 

M. T. BASS. 

Leone Levi, Esq., F.S.S. 




ESTIMATES 



OF THE 



EARNINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 



Dear Sir, 

In accordance with your instructions I have 
instituted a careful and searching inquiry into the 
earnings of the working classes of the United King- 
dom, and I have now the honour to give you an 
estimate of such earnings, which I have obtained 
after extensive personal inquiry, and the use of the 
best and most trustworthy information within my 
reach. 

I shall first state the sources of such information, sources of 
and the principles I have adopted in pursuing the j^^^J^™^^^^^ 
inquiry. For the number of labourers employed ""^ber of 
in the different occupations I have taken the census 
of 1861, adding for the increase of population since 
that year six per cent, for England and Wales, ^^^ the 
increase in the last decennium, 1851-61, having 

^ ^^ The estimated population in England and Wales in the middle 
of 1861 was 20,119,496, and m 1866, 21,210,020. Increase in 
foui* years 542 per cent. 

B 2 
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been at the rate of 12 per cent., and 3 per cent, for 
Scotland/^^ the increase in the same decennium having 
been at the rate of 6 per cent. No increase was 
necessary for Ireland, since the continued emigration 
and other causes keep the population stationary if 
not retrograding. It is to be regretted that the 
census made no distinction between masters and men 
in giving the number employed in the leading manu- 
factures. In the census of 1851 a table was given 
showing the number of masters in trade and of men 
in their employ ; but owing to the difficulty of ob- 
taining an accurate return without making a complete 
industrial census the enumeration was not made in 
1861. Still the table of 1851, which recorded 129,000 
masters, furnishes some guide for estimating the 
present number of employers in relation to the 
number of men. 
Concerning The wagcs havc been obtained from the following 
^^^^' sources. In most cases I have ascertained the present 
rate of wages by personal inquiries from the em- 
ployers and the employed. The wages of the agri- 
cultural classes have been given in a return to the 
House of Commons for 1860. The Miscellaneous 
Statistics pubhshed by the Board of Trade give the 
current wages in different centres of industry mostly 
supplied by the Chambers of ^Commerce. Much in- 
formation I have derived from papers on wages read 
to the Statistical Society by Mr. Chadwick and 
Dr. Watts of Manchester, Mr. Purdy of the Poor 
Law Board, and Dr. Strang of Glasgow ; and to the 
Society of Arts by Mr. Ashworth and others ; and I 
have made use of the information given in the news- 

^*> The estimated population in Scotland in the middle of 1861 
was 3,066,633, and in 1865, 3,153,413. Increase in four years 
2'82 per cent. 
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papers respecting strikes and meetings of journey- 
men in diflPerent occupations. 

In estimating the earnings of the working classes Modes of 
from the number of persons employed and the current ^uii^. 
wages, attention must be paid to broken time, short '"s*- 
work, holidays, idle days^ wakes, wet weather or 
frost stopping agricultural work and house building ; 
time when seamen are ashore, time wasted from 
accidents or from changes of machinery, and other 
causes which diminish the sum total annually earned. 
The time thus lost differs in every industry, according 
to the state of trade and the habits and character of 
the working classes. Without attempting to calculate 
for this item in each case, I have deemed it best to 
adopt the principle of excluding from the computa* 
tion all persons of 60 years and upwards. We may 
assume that at that age the proportion of infirm 
persons is necessarily great, and any number beyond 
that thus excluded will provide for those between 20 
and 60 years of age, not actually at work, or earning 
less than 62 weeks' wages.^^^ The deductions made 
by masters for different purposes, such as loan of 
machine or power, school, and doctors^ &c., expenses 
for tools, and payments made by working men to 
^their piecers, helpers or apprentices, must also be 
calculated to obtain the net earning. In the earnings 
of those under 20 a distinction should be made 
between children and youths ; but I have taken an 
average for the entire period of minority, making 
allowance where necessary for apprenticeship fees, &c. 

^^^ In 1861, in a total population in England an^ Wales of 
20,119,314, there were 1,460,606, or 7-22 per cent, of 60 years of 
age and upwards. The time wasted, or during which no wages are 
earned, may safely be estimated on an average at 4 weeks in 52, or 
in the proportion of 7*69 per cent. 
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Designation Much may be said as to the classes of persons in- 
tinfil eluded within the term « Working Classes." The 
this inquiiy electoral statistics only included in it persons support- 
ing themselves by daily manual labour. Some have 
limited the meaning to such as are in receipt of 
weekly wages, and some would limit the term 
^workers" to such as are employed in the production 
of wealth. It might seem also a condition of such 
appellation that the person should stand in the capa- 
city of servant or worker for others^ and not as 
worker on his own account. On the other hand, we 
must remember that in many occupations the workers 
are paid by the month or quarter, as in the case of 
seamen and domestic servants. The practice is very 
general also of paying by piece work, rather than by 
fixed wages; and in many cases the master con- 
tracts with one foreman, and he makes a sub-contract 
with other workers. And though, in a strictly eco- 
nomic sense, we should consider as workers only such 
as are producers of wealth, we cannot exclude from 
the general appellation and received meaning of 
** Working Classes " the large number of domestic 
servants^ soldiers, police, &c. For practical purposes, 
therefore, we must take within the meaning of 
" Working Classes " all who, whether as workers for 
others or as workers for themselves, are employed 
in manual labour, be it productive of wealth or 
not.<^) 
Artisans In analyzing the statistics of the number of per* 
sons employed, it is important first to distinguish 
between artisans and labourers ; great difference exist- 

^'^ When the working classes are designated as the lower, in 
contradistinction to the upper and middle classes, the term indi- 
cating the social position of a portion of the people, might include 
many general dealers and the lower description of tradesmen. 



and laboar- 
era, 
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ing between those who have passed an apprenticeship 
or who are recognised as journeymen and skilled 
labourers, and those who bring nothing but physical 
strength to aid them in their work. Unskilled 
labourers are agricultural labourers, most of the 
railway labourers, common seamen, builders' la- 
bourers, domestic servants, carriers, porters, &c. 
Of the 6,000,000 men, probably the half, or 3,000,000 
men, may be considered as artisans, and the other half 
as labourers. 

The working classes constitute a large portion of Town and 
the town population, yet many occupations are carried ^^^ ^"^ 
on in the country, and at sea. Agriculture, mining, 
and quarries, may be considered as country occupa- 
tions. The army and navy are seldom quartered in 
towns. Of the 6,000,000 men at work probably 
2,500,000 are country labourers, and 3,500,000 town 
labourers. 

Another division should also be made. As I have Producer 
already hinted at, there is a difference between pro- ^11^,^. 
ducers and non-producers. Those who may be classed 
as non-producers are the domestic servants, army and 
navy, and police, and they number in all 1,800,000 
out of 11,000,000. 

In estimating the earnings of the working classes, Perquisito;. 
it is not sufficient to consider the amount of money 
wages, but we must add the money value of food, 
house accommodation, and other perquisites, usually 
given in some occupations. 

Upon such bases the total annual earnings of the Total 
number of workers in the different occupations in the ^^^g.. 
United Kingdom appears in round numbers to be 
£418,000,000, of which the army, navy, police, and 
domestic servants, forming the non-productive portion, 
earn £69,000,000, and the remainder, the productive, 
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£349,000,000. Divided according to classes, the 
number and income of workers are as follows : — 



Number and 
income of 


Professional . 
Domestio .... 
Commercial . . . 
Agricultural . . . 
Industrial ^ 


Number of Amount of 
Workers. j Income. 


' 


the United 
Kingdom. 


300,000 10,000,000 
1,700,000 i 59,000,000 

700,000 i 39,000,000 
2,700,000 : 84,000,000 
5,600,000 226,000,000 






11,000,000 |418,000,000 





The number and earning of women and children 
mider the same divisions are as follows ; — 



Professional 
Domestic . 
Commercial 
Agricultural 
Industrial 



Number of 
Workers. 



Amount of 
Income. 



8,000 

1,600,000 

112,000 

730,000 

2,650,000 



100,000 

54,000,000 

2,500,000 

9,800,000 

58,800,000 



5,100,000 ,125,200,000 



In relation to ages and sex in the following pro- 
portion : — 



Men under 20 

„ 20 to 60 . 

Women under 20 

20 to 60 



Number of 
Workers. 



1,200,000 
5,900,000 
1,300,000 
2,600,000 



11,000,000 



Income. 



£ 

23,000,000 

293,000,000 

27,000,000 

75,000,000 



£418,000,000 



Average 
wages. 



The average wages of labourers in the United 
Kingdom, resulting from the above, are : — Men under 
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20, 7/3 per week; 20 to 60, 19/ : women under 20, 
7/10 per week; 20 to 60, 11/ : average, 14/5 per 
week. But taken separately the wages in the United 
Kingdom would stand as follows : — 



Males under 20 . 

„ 20 to 60 . 

Women under 20 

20 to 60 

Average . . 



England. 


Scotland 


Ireland. 


6/6 
22/6 

8/6 
12/6 


7/8 
20/6 

8/2 
10/6 


6/3 

14/4 
7/4 
9/9 


15/6 


14/0 


11/7 



Frequently, however, there are more workers than 
one in a family of five ; and generally two or even 
three persons are earning something. Assuming, then, 
that there are two earners in each family, and taking 
the average wages of men, women, and children as a 
basis, the average income per family may be estimated 
at 31/ in England, 28/2 in Scotland, and 23/6. in 
Ireland. 

The workmen usually labour six days in the week, Hom-s of ; 
and each day the hours of labour are from six to six ^^"'' 
in factories, and from eight to eight in other occupa- 
tions, with one hour and a half for meals and shorter 
hours on Saturday. But in many occupations longer 
hours prevail, whilst in some even Sunday work is to 
a certain extent carried on. A movement has com- 
menced in Lancashire for reducing the hours of 
labour from ten and a half to eight hours a day, or 
forty-eight hours per week. 

The wages are usually paid weekly, and in some Payment of 
cases Friday is the pay-day ; yet miners in Scotland ^^^ 
are paid fortnightly, the workers being allowed in 
the mean time subsistence-money from day to day. 
The truck system being abolished by law,^^^ wages are 
<*> 1 & 2 WiUiam IV. c. 37. 
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Centres of 
induBtrj. 



usually paid in money; hut there are cases where 
truck shops are still indirectly supported in violation 
ofthelaw/^> 

Having thus ascertained the earnings of the 
working classes, I have endeavoured to obtain from 
the Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages, the recent electoral statistics, and 
the judicial statistics, some facts illustrative of the 
connexion which exists between the different occupa- 
tions and house accommodation, education, health, 
and drunkenness, and the following is a general sum- 
mary of the information contained under each branch 
of occupation : — 









Signature by 








Rent of Houses 


Education 


1 






in Parliamentary 


Marks in the 


e« 


INDUSTRIAL 


] 


ioroughs. 


Marriage 


"i- 


DISTRICTS. 






Register, 


1 


1 




Under 


£7 to 


£10 and 


! 
Males. Females. 


1 




£7. 


£10. 


upwards 


1 


















Percent. 


Percent. 


England and Wales . 


80 


17 


53 


23 


32 


0*50 


2-38 


Ck>ttoii Districts . . 


58 


18 


24 


26 


57 


0-80 


2-63 


Woollen „ . . . 


65 


9 


26 


23 


51 


92 


2-71 


Silk „ . . . 


48 


26 


26 


19 


37 


0-47 


2 31 


Hosiery ^ . . . 


45 


23 


32 


24 


34 


45 


2-91 


Colliery „ . . . 


66 


16 


18 


34 


47 


0-56 


2-61 


Earthenware Districts 


60 


13 


27 


35 


45 


1-02 


2-61 


Metal Districts . . 


67 


16 


17 


32 


48 


107 


2-69 


Iron Minii^ District . 
Hardware Districts 


41 


50 


59 


48 j 64 


0-67 


2-99 


33 


34 


33 


29 43 


0-46 


2-82 


Ontlery Districts . . 


56 


18. 


26 


22 36 


0-53 


2-78 



Ilouse reDt. 



It will be seen from the above that, as regards the 
rentals of houses, upwards of 50 per cent, of the 

^*^ See Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Mastei-s and Servants, 1866. 

(2) The rate of mortality is for 1864, calculated on the number of 
deaths and population of 1861. The Supplement to the 26th 
Annual Eeport of the Hegistrar General gives the mean rate of 
death for 20 years, 1841-60 ; but the principal facts do not differ 
materially from the above. 
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houses are rented under £7, about 25 per cent, from 
£7 to £10, and 25 per cent. £10 and upwards. - A 
good portion of the workers, however, are lodgers. 
The facts supplied in relation to builders in the me- 
tropolis show that four-fifths of the common la- 
bourers and two-thirds of the artisans are lodgers, 
and the same obtains, though not to the same extent, 
in other centres of industry. 

As regards education, it will be seen that the Education. 
principal centres of manufacturing industry stand 
below the average for the whole of England and 
Wales ; the average of those who signed the marriage 
register with marks being 30 per cent, of the men 
and 46 per cent, of the women ; the proportion for 
England and Wales in 1864 having been 23*3 of 
men and 32*40 of women. 

The proportion of persons proceeded against for Drunken, 
drunkenness amounted to about 7 per ] 000, whilst the °^*' 
proportion for England and Wales was about 5 per 
1000 ; a small proportion in either case, though such 
calculations are far from sufficient for ascertaining 
the amount of drunkenness, the instructions of the 
police being only to take up any person drunk and 
disorderly, annoying the people, or giving trouble to 
the police. 

The rate of mortality, also, is uniformly great-er Health, 
than the average in England and Wales, and 
this proceeds from diseases incident to the several 
occupations, as well as from overcrowding and im- 
perfect sanitary regulations of towns, from insufficiency 
of food and from excess in drinking, or other bad 
habits. Much attention has, however, been paid of 
late to the first of these causes. The Sanitary Act 
declared a nuisance any factory, workshop, or work- 
place, not already under any Act for the regula- 
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tion of factories or bakehouses, not kept in a 
cleanly state, or not ventilated in such a manner 
as to render harmless as far as practicable any gases, 
vapours, dust or other impurities generated in the 
course of the work carried on therein, that are a 
nuisance, or injurious, or dangerous to health, or so 
overcrowded while work is carried on as to be 
dangerous or prejudicial to the health of those em- 
ployed therein /^^ 

The Hours of Labour Regulation Bill, now before 
the House, has provisions not only for regulating 
the time of labour for women and children in work- 
shops, but also prescribing the use of a fan or other 
mechanical means in every workshop where grinding, 
glazing, or polishing on a wheel, or any other process 
is carried on by which dust is generated or inhaled 
by the workmen to an injurious extent. 

These are the general results I have come to as 
regards the many subjects thus developed in this in- 
quiry. Though in all of them the ground-work is 
based on actual facts,^^^ the superstructure must, as 
regards the annual income of the working classes, 
be received only as an estimate. But it has been 
carefully calculated, and on the whole I am satisfied 
that the main results will be found as near the truth 
as the nature of such an inquiry admits of. 

I have the honour to be. 
Dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 

Leone Levi. 

M. T. Bass, Esq., M.P. 

(^> 29 & 30 Vict. c. 90 8.19. 

^^^ For example, as regards the wages in the cotton manufiactnre, 
the following specific facts have been kindly contributed from a 

[cotton 




fl» !«r 



houses ir*^ r^^ic^ "m^E ^\. »nn::". ^'^p**^^ ^ 
£7 to ill. mn J T^ 

The tacra- «ir?idie> ::_ ^^a 

trocotis 'ffli''««' "lac" ~ . — iln n*- fBSZ 

and lie sme '""nasis^ - T i^^ iyr* bt- 
in otofic 2enr=* c 



and 



Vverajje, 
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IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
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7 
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7 
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1,3 
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10 


1 


10 


1 


10 


2 


10 


3 


10 


4 


10 


7 


10 


7,8 


10 


9,10 


10 


10^16 


10 


11 


10 


12 


10 


13 


10 


14 


10 


15 


10 


17 


11 


1 


n 


2 ; 


11 


8,5 


11 


3 


11 


5 


11 


5 


11 


5 


11 


5 


11 


5 


11 


5 


11 


5 



OCCUPATION. 



Me;n, 



Under 20. 20 t6 60. 



Dookyardd 
Poflt^Oflice . 
Police . . 
Army * ^ 
Navy , . 
Domeatio SefvaiitB 
Hidlwuys , . . 
Camera oti Hoitda 
CEirrieru on Caoals 
Sfniiuen . . 
Dtwk Lnbotirers 

j Muflaengers Euid 
Portona . . 

AgricuUure , 

FShemieu 
fOtherfi engnged in 
\ Anttimla 

Prill t^^rfl . . 

Bookbinders . 
j Mu&lcal lii^tm^ 
\ meuta * . 

Lithographtsra 

Woofl Cftrverii 

Wateh M(*ker« 

{Flilloeopliicul Iei^ 
atrumeata . 

Cutlcra 

MHcliIije and Tools 

Coach Makera 

Hamcsa Milkers 

Sliipbuildera . 
iBuudera and I^ 
I bourera - . 

Cabinet Makerfl 

Cbenncal . , 
/Woollen Maauiac-\ 
I tUTe . . , J 

Silk Jlftuufacture 
I Hojjiery and lja^>e 1 
i Maniifftrture ./ 
I Cotton Manufa^^ 1 
i tUTO. . . . [ 

linen Manufacture 

Boot& Shw Makers' 

Hat Mauuracturo 

Hairdressera . 

Tailors » . 
rTaiJor^saea and 
\ Drt^fiaanakerB 
( Straw Plait 
\ Miikcra 

Oimal forward 



6,000 
50.600 

16,100 
7,000 

20,000 
3,200 
5,200 

53,300 

202,500 
7,000 

23.000 

13,200 
2,150 

1,100 

1,678 
2,400 
4,230 

1,190 

17,500 

23,800 

4,830 

4,000 

10,900 

93,000 

13,050 
4,300 

30.200 

10,000 

7,000 

S9,500 

23,500 

51.200 

1,460 

1,900 

24,300 



2,010 



853,248 



WOMliN, 



Utidvr 20, 20 to tiO, 



18,747 
11,449 

37,362 
1S7,D00 

58,000, 
130,600, 
200,000' 
106,500; 

30,000. 
180*000 

32,000 

17,900 

41,000 

1,985,000 
87,000 

59,000 

28,200 
5,920 

4,7S0 

5,120 
15.680 
18,000, 

4,610' 

52,000 
94,000 
19,000, 
16.450 
42,100 

697,000 

35,500 
17,800 

91,350 

31,00C' 

24,500 

156,900 

67.500 

208,500; 

0,480, 

9,G70| 

115J00 



2,230 



4.ft05,15B; 



559,000 

30 
50 



2,200 

1.360 

73,000 

1,800 

200 
3,350 



195 

2,660i 

150 

140 

2,050 

2,850 

25 

450 



1,550 
1,300 



40,450 

25,800 

156,250 

15e,50oj 

64,500 

13,150 

930 

70 

131,400 

15,89& 



944,000: 

" 450 
170 

;: I 

3,150, 

570 
4S7,00o| 

50O 

260 
4,850 



350 

4,120 

370 

200 

4,200' 

4,300, 

170 

800 



4,950 
2,400 

89,509 

55,500 

48, 000; 

206,500 

105,000 

120,500 

2,280 

300 

1 
430,000; 

29,800l 



Total, 



18,747 
11,440 
37,362 

137,000 

60,000 

1,693,200 

200,000 

123,080 
37,220 

200,000 
35,200 
28,450 

96,230 

2,717,500 
94,000 

84,300 

41,850 
16,270 

5,880 

7,343 
24,870 

22,800 

6,230 

75,750 

124,950 
24,625 
22,600 

53,000 

790,000 

55,050 
25,800 

260,500 

122,300 

230,750 

611p400 

250,500 

393,350 

14,150 

11,940 

140,000 

561,400 

49,930 



1,259,300 2,515,270,; 9,522.970 
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Ordei'. 



11 


5 


11 


6 


12 
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12 


2 


12 
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12 


3 


12 


3 


13 


1 


13 


1 


13 


2 


13 


2 


13 


3 


14 


1 


14 


2 


14 


2 


14 


2 


14 


5 


15 


1 


15 


1 


15 


2 


15 


2 


15 


2 


15 


3 


15 


3 


15 


4 



OCCUPATION. 



Brought forward 
Glove Manufacture 
Rope Manufacture 
Millers . . 
fBakers and Oon- 
\ fectloners . 
Sugar Refiners 
Maltsters & Brewers 
jTobaoco Manu- 
\ factare . . 
Soap Boilers . 
Comb Manufacture 

{Skinners, Tanners,^ 
&c. . . . 

^Leather Case 

\ Makers . 
Brush Makers 

|Gum, Oil, and 

\ Colourmen . 

/Sawyers, Coopers, 

\ &c. . . . 

/Other Workers in 

I Wood . . 
Workers in Bark 
Paper Manufacture 



15 


t 
5 


15 


6 


15 


7 


15 


8 


15 


9.13 


15 


14 


15 


14 



Coal Mining 
Coalheavers 
Chimney Sweepers 
Gas Works 

{Limestone Quar- 
riers . 

Brick Makers 
/Earthenware Ma 
\ nu&oture 

Glass Manu&cture 

Salt Manufacture 

Water Works . 

Gold, Silver, &c. 
(Metals other than\ 
\ Iron 

Iron . 

Hardware 



Men. 



Under 20. 20 to 60. 



853,248 

680 

5,720 

6,700 

17,500 

300 
2,230 

1,720 

1,320 
1,020 

4,360 

785 
2,580 
2,200 

11,550 

3,740 

3,750 

6.200 

26,000 

90,000 

2,380 

1,790 

670 

7.450 

9,808 

4,900 

4,590 
720 
180 

5,450 

17,000 

38,500 
48,900 



1,183,933 



4,895,158 

2,800| 

10,800; 

32,200 

58,500 

3,400 

28,500 

4,350 

5,800| 
3,300 

21,020 

2,970 
7.550 
8,600 

61.600 

5,450 

12,400 

16,600 

77.400 

200,000 

13,180 

4,900 

9,280 

39,700 

29,850 

21,400 

10,670 
2,480 
2,090 

15,450 

41,000 

108,500 
179.000 



Women. 



5,935,898 



Under 20. 20 to 60. 



1,259,300 
7,080 
1,150 

1,990 



540 

76 
160 



520 
2,200 



1.250 

250 
6.000 

i.990 



1,200 

6,600 

530 

1,450 

7,500 

1,300 
5,800 



1,306,885 



2,515,270 

16,000 

2,350 

410 

10,640 



1^80 

460 

235 
230 

330 

545 
2,900 



1,810 

700 
10,200 



2,040 



1,700 

7,250 

750 

i.ooo 

5,500, 

i.ioo; 

9,«00, 



2,591,900 



Total. 



9.522,976 
26,560 
20,020 
39,310 

88,630 

3,700 
31,010 

7,070 

7,430 
4,710 

25.710 

4,820 
15,230 
10.800 

73,150 

12,250 

17.100 

89,000 

103,400 

290,000 

19,590 

6,690 

9,950 

47,150 

42,550 

40.150 

16,540 
3.200 
2.270 

23.950 

71.000 

149,400 
243,300 

11,018,616 
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"^ 



Ck^. 


OCCUPATION. 


, Men, 


Women. I 




Uader 20, 


20 to 60, 


Under 20* 


20 to 60. 


Total. 








£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1 


1 


Dockjiirda . . 


.. 


1,183,000 






1,183,000 


1 


1 


PoHtOmee ^ , 


.. 


600,000 


, , 




600, noO 


1 


2 


Mice . . . . 


,. 


2,242,000 


, , 




2,242,000 


2 


1 


Army , , , , 


.. 


5,000.000 






5,000,000 


SB 


2 


Navy .... 


100,000 


900,000 






1,000,000 


5 


2 


Domefltic S^rviinta 


2,000,000 


5,000,000' 


14,000,00038,000,000; 


j 59,000.000 


7 


1 


Kuilways . . . 


^. 


n,82o,ooo' 


+ , 


- 


1 11.820,000 


7 


2 


OamerH on Eoii^la 


418,600 


6,091,800 


360 


11,700, 


6,522,460 


7 


3 


Ckinit^rs on Cnttab 


148,600 


1.950,000 


780 


33,530 


2,132,910 


7 


4 


Setimett , . . 


624,000 


12,744,000; 


,, 




13,368,000 


7 


1 


Dock Lflboorers , 


41. GOO 


1.664,000, 


*, 


,^ 


1,705,600 


7 


5 


Warehousemen . 


135.200; 


1,163,500' 


28,600 


81,900 


1,409,200 


7 


6 


/llefliieiigera and \ 

\ Porters . . .J 

Agriculture . . 


970,000 


1.599,000 


17,680 


14,820 


2,601,500 


8 


i,a 


2,369,000 


^,045,000 
2,100,000 


^ 854,000 


6,535,000 


78,803,000 


9 


>> 


Fiiihenuen , . 


300,000 


* 


,, 


2,400,000 


9 


■■ 


1 in AuimaU ♦ » / 


359,000 


2.300,0001 


23,400 


10,400 


2.692,800 


10 


1 


Priotera . . , 


279,560 


2,057,600 


3,640 


6.500 


2,347,300 


10 


1 


Bookhintlere . * 


55,900 


461,760 


69,680 


169.260 


756,600 


10 


s 


f Musical InstrU' ( 
\ ratjTita , , , f 


28,600 


316,600 


.. 


„ 


345,200 


10 


8 


LitkogmpUoPa 


43,628 


342, S6O; 


3,042 


7,280 


396,810 


10 


4,6 


Wood Oarvt ra . 


62,400 


1,323,820 


41,496 


128,544 


1,556,260 


10 


7 


' Watch Molfi^rs . 


111,280 


1,638,000 


:i,120 


9,620 


1,762,020 


10 


7,8 


PJiilofiopliicaJ In- 1 
1 atruments . J 


37 p 128 


419,510 


2,184 


7,540 


466,362 


10 


9,10 


455,000 


4, 056. 000' 


31.980 


87,360 


4,630,340 


10 


10,16 


Machine and TcmIs 


618,800 


6, 110,000, 


36,400 


111,800 


6,877,000 


10 


11 


Ooftch Miikera 


100,464 


1,274,000; 


520 


4,420 


1.379,404 


10 


12 


Hamesa Mnkcra ♦ 


101,920 


1,069,250 


9,360 


20,800 


1,201,880 


10 


13 


Ship Buildera. < 
Buihkrs . , , 


283,400 


3,0^. 880] 


Hi. 


.. 


3,34g,280 


10 


H 


1,200,000 


46,000,000 


,* 


.* 1 


47,200,000 


10 


15 


Cabinet MiLke^ . 


271,440 


2,769,000 


24.180 


128,700 


3,193,320 


10 


17 


Cht^mical ■ . < 


80,400 


1,018,000 


20,300 


50,000 


1 1.177,700 


11 


J 


^Woollon Mann- 1 


1,019,200 


5, 937. 750! 


736,190 


2,(^,800 


9.786,940 


11 


2 


Silk Mnniifufttur©. 


156,000 


' 886,600 


464,560 


1,010,100 


2,517,260 


11 


3.5 


fHositryimdl^co \ 
\ Manufacture . { 


254,800 


1,592,500 
9,000,000 


3,250,000 


1,565,200 


6,662,500 


11 


3 


(Cotton Mfinufiic- 1 
\ turc . . . .; 


1,600,000 


3,400,000 


4,100,000 


18,100,000 


n 


5 


Linen Manufftctnrc 


427,700 


3,588,000 


1,006,200 


2.730,000 


7,751,900 


n 


5 


jBoot and SJioe 1 
\ Mikera . . . ( 


1,065,000 


12,468,500 


239,330 


3,759,600 


17,532,430 


n 


5 


Hat Manufacture. 


37,960 


735,540 


12,090 


59,280i 


844,870 


11 


5 


HairdrcsscTi . . 


49,400 


628,550 


910 


7,800 


686,660 


11 


5 


Tailoffl , . . 


505,440 


6,817,500 






6,822,940 


11 


5 


fTailf>ri^asoe and 1 
\ DreaatnakeTa . f 


■■ 




1,708,500 


11,180,000 


12,888,500 


11 


5 


I Stiftvr-PlBit 1 
1 MiUtm . f 

CajTiod forward , 


31,350 


116.000 

1 


289,200 


774,800 


l,2ll,3SO 




16,351,771) 


238,694,520: 


26,277.702 


72,609,754 


353,023J4U 
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f\ 




OCCUPATION. 


Men, 


WOIIKN, 


Tot AX. 


Omer, 
















Under 20, 


20 to 60. 


Under SO, 


20 to eo. 










£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 






Brotight forwmrd * 


16,351,770 


238,5^,520 


26,277,702 


72.699,754 


353,923,746 


11 


5 


Glove Mftnti&cture 


10,600 


262, OOo' 


147,200 


665,600 


1,085,400 


11 


6 


Hope MabeJ^ . , 


118,970 


667,760' 


20,930 


61,100 


868,760 


12 


1 


MilletH . , , 


174,200 


1,842.000 




8,500^ 


2,024,700 


12 


2 


fBftkere and Coa- | 


364,000 


4,259,000 


41,400 


276,700 


4,941,100 


13 


3 


Sagw Eeflnera - 


5,fiOO 


186, OOo' 






191,500 


12 


3 


MrI titers & Brewers 


5l,flO0 


1,334,000, 




5,800 


1,391,300 


12 


3 


Tobacco Mannfec-l 
ture, . . . / 


! 35,800 


282,750, 


8,400 


14,300 


341,250 


13 


I 


Soop Bnilera . , 


24,000 


377,000; 


1,200 


4,800, 


407,000 


13 


1 


Comb Majuifacture 


18,500 


257,400 


2,500 


7,200 


285,600 


13 


2 


j SlciQTHjra.TaiinGri*,! 
&c J 


113,360 


1,366,300' 




6,870 


1,486.530 


13 


2 


/ Leather C^se 
\ MnketB , J 
Brush Makers 


24,492 


270,270 


10,816 


17,004 


322,582 


13 


3 


40,000 


430,000 


28,600 


75,400 


574,000 


14 


1 


Gum, Oil, end \ 
^ Colourmen . . f 


40,000 


499,000 


,. 


., 


539.000 


U 


2 


/Bawjers, Coopers,! 

I &<? 1 

/Other Workers m\ 

\ Wood . . ./ 

Workera in Bark . 


300.000 


1,700,000 






2,000,000 


14 


2 


6S,000 


425,000 


16,250 


37,750 


547,000 


14 


2 


5S,500 


81^6,000 


3,200 


18,300' 


888,000 


14 


5 


Paper Manufacbure 


128,960 


1,035,840; 


93,000 


212,160 


1,470,560 


15 


1 


Mining . . . 


405,600 


4,427,280 






4,832,880 


15 


1 


Goal Mining . , 


1,638,000 


11.440,000 






13,078,000 


15 


3 


Goalheavere , , 


43,300 


788,000 


25,900 


42,400 


899,600 


15 


2 


Cbimnej Sweepera 


30,700 


280,300 






311,000 


15 


2 


Gas Works . . 


13.936 


554,990 






568,926 


15 


3 


QuarrioTB . . . 


116.000 


1,863,000 






1.979,000 


15 


3 


Brick Mflkera. , 


204.000 


1.940,000 


15,600 


35,000 


2,194,600 


15 


4 


Earthenware Ma-1 
I nufacture . .} 
Glafifl Manufacture 


127,400 


1.669,200, 


171,600 


94,250 


2,062,450 


15 


5 


71,600 


832,200l 


8,300 


15,600 


927,700 


15 


6 


Bait Manuikcturs. 


11,200 


161,200 






172,400 


15 


7 


Water Works . . 


2,800 


114.000, 




*, 


116,800 


15 


B 


Gold, Silver, Ac. , 


113,200 


l,406,000i 


22,600 


33,200 


1,575,000 


15 


9,13 


jMetftlfl other tlmnl 
\ Iron , . J 
Iron Mannfecture 


442,000 


2,665,00o' 

1 


1^7,500 


115,400 


3,319,900 


15 


14 


1,201,200 


8,463,000; 


21,200 


28,60O; 


9,714,000 


15 


14 


Haidwaro. . , 


1,017,000 


11,635,000 


94,500 


249,500, 


12,996,000 




23,366.088 


302,834,010 


27,108,99fl 


74,725,188 


428,034,234 






Deduci for MastersV 
2^ per wDt. , , 


1 


10,000,000 


, : 


. 


10,000,000 




-- 
292,&34,010 


418,034.284 
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18 ESTIMATES OF THK EARNINGS 



Class L— PROFESSIONAL. 



Order I. 

PEBSONS ENGAGED IN THE GENEEAL OE LOCAL 
GOVEENMENT OF THE COUNTEY. 



ARTIFICERS AND LABOURERS IN HER MAJESTY'S 
DOCKYARDS. 

Sub-Oedbb 1. 

Number of In the Royal Dockyards the number of workmen 
1^^^ *"' authorized for the establishment, in the estimates^^^ for 

1867-68, is 18,747. 
Wages. The wages in the dockyards are given as follows :— 

shipwrights, single-stationed, 7/6 to 5/ ; leading men, 
5/6 ; workmen, 4/6 ; caulkers, 5/6 ; joiners, 5/4 to 
4/4; leading men, 4/10; smiths, single-stationed, per 
10 hours, 6/3 to 5/3 ; forgemen, 10/. Millwrights' 
shop, single-stationed, 5/9 to 4/6. Millwrights and 
fitters, 1st class, 5/6 ; 2iid class, 5/2; wheelwrights, 
4/4 ; coopers, 3/10. Hired men are paid at the same 
rate as the established men. Workmen in the establish- 
ment enjoy the following advantages : — Regular and 
uninterrupted work throughout the year ; work chiefly 
under cover ; hours of employment vary according 
to the season of the year ; short time in winter ; holi- 
. days for which no deduction of pay is made ; medical 
attendance ; half-pay when hurt at duty ; superannua- 
tion after ten years' service ; pensions to widows of 
men killed in the service, and promotion to the highest 

<»> Navy Estimate for 1867-68, pp. 160, 161. 
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class of officers in their respective trades. Hired men 
enjoy all the above advantages with the following 
exceptions : some of them are liable to be discharged 
on completion of certain work, superannuation, pension 
to widows, and promotion. 

The amount to be voted for wages in dockyards Annual 
and naval yards for the year 1867-8, including the^^*°^ 
yard wages and factory wages,^^^ is £1,182,718. 

f>OST.OFFIOE. 

The number employed as letter carriers, &c., in the Number of 
Post-Office in 1866 was given in the estimate ^^" *™' 
as 11,449. 

The wages of letter carriers in London was given in wages. 
a return published in 1865^^^ as follows : — London town 
letter carriers, 1st class, 26/ to 30/ ; 2nd class, 20/ 
to 25/. Suburban, 1st class, 23/ ; 2nd class, 20/. 
Supplementary, 18/. Edinburgh, established, 18/ 
to 23/ ; supplementary, 18/. Dublin, estabhshed, 
18/ to 20/ ; supplementary, 18/. Letter carriers 
are entitled to a retiring pension after service of 
10 years. They receive a uniform which costs 
£4 15^. 4rf., and they have Christmas and other 
gratuities, estimated at £13. They have moreover 
a fortnight's leave of absence annually .without 
deduction from wages ; full wages during absence in 
consequence of accidents incurred in the service ; 
assistance in the insurance of their lives, and medical 
attendance and medicine gratuitously supplied, both 
at the office and at their own houses. 

The total annual earnings are given in the Annual 
estimates ("> at £600,000. 7^T *"* 

^*> Navy Estimates for 1867-6,8, pp. 56, 57. 
^«) (284) of 1865. 

^'^ Estimates for Eevenue Department in Civil Service estimates. 

C 2 
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POLICE. 
Sub-Obder 2, 

Number of ACCORDING to the judicial statistics for the year 
pS^!*™' 1865 for England and Wales and Ireland, and the 
Eighth Eeport of the Inspector of Constabulary for 
Scotland/^Hhe police force, exclusive of commissioners, 
chief constables, head constables, and superintendents, 
was as follows : — 

England and Wales . . . 21,772 
Scotland . . . ... . 2,700 

Ireland 12,890 



37,362 

Wages. The cost of the police force in England was 

£1,748,757 ; and the average cost in England was, 
for salaries and pay, £56 I85. id., and for clothing 
and accoutrements, £5 I85. 3d. The pay of police- 
men in England varies, according to class, from 17/ 
to 22/ ; sergeants, 24/ to 26/ a week. In Ireland 
the cost of the police is stated at £767,000. A 
mounted constable receives £38 ; infantry, £36; an 
acting constable, £30 per annum. In Scotland con- 
stables receive 14/ to 20/, and sergeants, 21/ to 24/ a 
week : the judicial statistics are not yet published in 
the same manner as in England and Ireland ; but 
the police are clothed, and in most cases lodged, while 
the Metropolitan, City of London, and Irish police are 
also entitled to a retiring allowance after a certain 
period of service. 

Annual Assumiug £60 per head for the whole number, 

the total income of policemen will be £2,242,000. 

<*) Judicial StatisticB for 1865, for England and Ireland. 
Eighth Report of the Inspector of Conatabnlary of Scotlaiid. 
Report of the Inspector of Constabnlary of Ireland. 
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Order II. 

PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE DEFENCE OF THE 
COUNTRY. 



ARMY. 
Sub-Ordeb 1. 
The army estimates for 1867-68 give the regimental Annual 
pay, allowances, &e., of 137,000 men at £4,848,000, w^gr*"^ 
of which £3,384,000 for home, and £1,464,000 or 
the colonies. To this should be added the cost of 
the commissariat establishment, clothing establish- 
ment, barrack establishment, divine service, martial 
law and hospital establishment, services and supplier, 
amounting in all, after deducting the portion belonging 
to the colonies, to £1,61 9,000, making a total of about 
£5,000,000/^> 

The wages of privates are 1/11 in the Life Guards ; 
1/8|- Horse Guards; 1/1 in the Guards; and 1/ in 
the Infantry. In the Infantry regiments the corporals 
get 1/4 ; sergeants 2/ ; sergeant-majors, 3/4. The 
supplemental estimates provided for an increase of 2d. 
a day to the pay of all non-commissioned officers and 
men of the army and of the militia. 

In 1864 the admissions into hospitals among the Health, 
troops serving in the United Kingdom was at the 
rate of 967, the deaths at the rate of 9*99, and the 
constantly sick at the rate of 47*66 per 1000 of mean 
strength ; the ratio of invaliding being at the rate of 
31-74 per 1000/^) 

In 1866 the state of education in the aimy was EdiKation. 

as follows :— Could neither read nor write, 12*25 per 

cent.; could read but not write, 16*12 per cent.; 

<*> Army Estimates for 1867-68. 
<*> Army Medical Statistics. 
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Drunken- 



could read and write, 65*47 per cent. ; had a superior 
education, 6*16 per cent/^^ 

The percentage of drunkenness in the total force 
was as follows S^^ — 



SaringB. 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



Wages. 



Years. 



1850 
1860 
1865 



England. 



Per cent. 
0-78 
0-74 
2-86 



Scotland. 



Per cent. 
0-97 
0-34 
1-39 



Ireland. 



Per cent. 
2-57 
0-84 
0-66 



The amount due by the military savings banks on 
the 31st March, 1864, was only £292,212, but many 
soldiers deposit their savings also in the ordinary 
savings banks. 

NAVY. 
Sub-Obder 2. 
The navy estimates for 1867-68 give the cost of 
petty officers and seamen, coast guard service and 
marines as follows : — 38,000 petty officers and seamen, 
£1,244,000; 8,000 boys, £78,000; 4,000 petty 
officers and seamen (coast guard service), £125,000 ; 
16,000 marines, £400,000 : total, £1,847,000. 
Victuals and clothing, £1,242,000. Total, £3,089,000. 
Usually, however, about a third of the force only is 
engaged in the home stations, and therefore we may 
take the third of the cost, or £1,000,000, as the amount 
earned in this country. 

The wages of petty officers and leading seamen 
vary according to their classes from £30 8^. 4rf. to 
£100 10^. per annum ; those of able, ordinary and 
second class seamen vary according to their ratings 
from £16 145. 7d, to £28 17^. lid. per annum. 
Boys, 1st class, £10 125. lid.; 2nd class, £9 25, 6d. 
There are moreover allowances and gratuities. 



n 



^*> Report of Council of Military Education, 1866. 
^*> Report on Military Prisons for 1866. 
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In 1864-65 the total death rate was 13*9 per 1,000 Health, 
of mean force ; but excluding deaths by violence and 
drowning, it was 8*6 per 1000. The ratio of death 
in the home stations was 7*5 ; in foreign stations it 
differed from 8*3 on the Mediterranean to 103*8 per 
1,000 on the south-east coast of America, in con- 
sequence of a great loss of life by the * Bombay.' Of 
the total number of deaths, a third was attributable 
to injuries or drowning. 

According to a recent return, the state of education Education. 
in the navy was as follows : — Not able to read, 10*91 
per cent. ; not able to write, 15*15 per cent. ; read 
indifferently, 27*92 per cent.; write indifferently, 
34*71 per cent. ; able to read well, 61*17 per cent. ; 
able to write well, 50*14 per cent. 

In 1862 the number of petty officers, seamen and Ciimeand 
boys, and non-commissioned officers and private ne^"^^"' 
marines convicted of crimes and offences was in the 
following proportion per 1,000 of the force : — Offences 
of the 2nd degree, theft, 12*39; desertion, 14*16; 
insubordination, 111*01 : of the 3rd degree, drunken- 
ness, 189*93 ; absence without leave, 746*93 ; minor 
offences, 799*07. 



Order III.-t-The Professions. 

This order includes clergymen, lawyers, physicians, 
authors, artists, actors, teachers, and scientific persons. 



Class II.— DOMESTIC. 



Order IV. — Women and Children. 

This order includes persons returned only as wives, 
widows, children, or relatives and scholars, neither of 
which enter into the present inquiry. 
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Order V. 

PERSONS ENGAGED IN ENTERTAINING AND PEB- 
FORMING PERSONAL OFFICES FOR MAN. 



DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
Sub-Obdbb 2. 

Numbtrof Thk ijuuiber employed in attendance and domestic 
iiioy«d. *"' service, including domestic servants, coachmen, 
grooms, gardeners, inn servants, housekeepers, house- 
maids, nurses, laundrymaids, charwomen, and others, 
was as follows, viz : — 





Men. 


Women. 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


41,000 

8,100 

16,500 


97,000 

7,600 

24,000 


416,000 
49,000 
94,000 


660,000 

91^000 

193,000 




59,600 


130,600 


559,000 


944,000 



Wagw. The money wages of domestic servants are as 

follows : — a general servant receives £8 to £14 a 
year ; a kitchen-maid, £10 to £20 ; a laundry-maid, 
£] 2 to £20 ; a dairy-maid, £13 to £15 ; a still-room 
maid, £10 to £18 ; a housemaid, £8 to £20 ; a 
£12 to £60 ; a housekeeper, £30 to 
boy, £7 to £16 ; a groom, £15 to 
£30 to £60 ; a footman, £18j 
£30 to £75; a butler.J 
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to £50 ; a groom of the chamber, £50 to £60 ; and 
a steward, £70 to £150. In the wages of domestic 
servants, especially among general servants, the wages 
in Scotland and Ireland range a little lower than in 
England. The largest number, however, consist of 
ordinary domestic servants. But to the money wages 
some additions must be made. In comparing the con- 
dition of the domestic servant with that of the artisan 
or worker in any other occupations, we must remember 
that, whilst nearly in all of them the workman has to 
provide himself with food, clothing and lodging, in the 
domestic service food and lodging are always added, 
and in many cases clothing also. When board wages 
are allowed, 12/ to 14/ a week for men, and 8/ to 
12/ for women per week, are usually given. If we 
calculate the value of the articles of food consumed 
by a domestic servant, as well as the value of the lodg- 
ing in a furnished house with all the necessary com- 
forts, including fire, light, and washing of body linen 
and bed linen, 10/ a week at least must be added to 
the wages, or £26 per annum. Taking the whole 
number of domestic servants, the wages may be esti- 
mated for women and girls at £13 in money, and 
£22 for food, &c., or £35, per annum in all. 

The annual amount of earnings of domestic ser- Annual 
vants may be estimated as follows : — ^ni^^!^^ 

£ £ 

Men 59,600 under 20, at 32 1,907,000 

130,600 20 to 60, at 40- 5,224,000 

Women 559,000 under 20, at 25 13,975,000 
„ 944,000 20 to 60, at 40 37,760,000 



K 



1,693,200 58,866,000 

^^ccording to a recent return,^^^ the savings banks Sayings. 

Vltetums relating to Depositors in Savings Banks in the United 
M^^1866; and Return on Bailwaya, 285 of 1866. 
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had 257,711 accounts opened with domestic servants, 
charwomen, nurses and laundresses ; the total istmount 
to tHeir credit being £6,907,288, or an average of 
£27 per head. The Post-Office Savings Banks, also, 
have a considerable portion belonging to them. 
Health. The couditiou of domestic service might seem 

highly favourable to health, yet the tables of mortality 
in the Appendix indicate a very different result. 
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Class III.— COMMERCIAL. 



Order VII. 

PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE CONVEYANCE OF MEN, 
ANIMALS, GOODS, AND MESSAGES. 



RAILWAYS. 
Sub-Obdbb 1. 



The progress of railway enterprise within the last Extension of 
ten years may be gathered from the following ter^ll*" 
facts :(^>— 





1855. 


1865. 


Number of Miles open 
Capital paid np . . . 
Number of Passengers 
Beoeipts from Traffic . . 
Working Eiqtenditnre 
Net Beoeipts .... 


8,280 

£297,584,709 

118,595,135 

£21,507,599 

10,299,709 

11,207,890 


18,289 

£576,291,668 

251,862,715 

£85,890,118 

17,149,078 

18,602,582 



According to returns recently obtained, and to Number of 
estimates made in the * Railway Times,'^^^ the num- ^^ *"" 
ber of persons employed in railways at present is 
219,970, of whom 19,962 are officers, and 200,008 
servants, and they are largely drawn from agricul- 
tural labour. 

The work is divided into three departments. First, Nature of . 
the passenger and traffic department ; second, the m^u' 
engineering or permanent way ; and third, the loco- 
motive, 

('> Staidstioal Abstract for the United Kingdom, 1866. 
<*> * Railway Times' of January 12, 1867. 
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HooMof Twelve hours a day is the usual time, less two 
labour. jjours allowed for meals ; and when night work is 
required the men work alternately by relays night 
and day. In some cases Sunday work goes on. 
Conditions In somc lines a candidate as a porter must be 5 feet 
of seiTice. •J' ij^Qijeg {j^ height ; must be 21, and not exceeding 30 
years of age ; must be able to read and write, be free 
from bodily complaint, and produce testimonials of 
character. 
Wages. In the passenger and traffic department porters 

earn 17/6, but gratuities from passengers, although 
disallowed by the companies, form a handsome ad- 
dition to their income; policemen, 18/; ticket col- 
lectors, 25/; guards, 20/. In the permanent way 
the greatest number employed consists of labourers, 
and their wages are generally 3/ a day ; platelayers 
receive 3/6 ; signalmen 20/ to 26/ ; carpenters, 27/ 
to 30/ ; and gangers, 21/. In the locomotive depart- 
ment, engine-drivers 5/ to 7/6 per day ; firemen 
3/ to 4/ a day ; fitters, 4/8 to 6/4 ; smiths, 5/ to 
6/8; rivetters, 4/8 to 5/4; boiler smiths, 5/8 to 
6/8 ; strikers and holders, 3/4 to 4/4 ; carriage 
makers, 4/6 to 5/4; waggon makers, 4/ to 5/; 
trimmers, 5/ to 5/8 ; moulders, 34/ per week. 
Taking the whole number, the average for servants, 
160,000 in number, may be taken at 21/ per week ; 
and the average for artificers, 40,000, at 30/ a week. 

^„^„^l 160,000 Servants at 21/ 8,700,000 

amount of 40,000 Artificers at 30/ 8,120,000 



wages. 



200,000 11,820,000 



Aecidente. Railway servants are greatly exposed to accidents. 
In the return presented to Parliament ^^^ the number 



<»> 286 of 1866. 
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of servants of companies killed or injured in the 
United Kingdom was given at 122 killed, and 83 
injured ; whilst of passengers and others there were 
99 killed, and 1,149 injured. The return, how- 
ever, is very deceptive. Many railway companies do 
not report all the accidents which may happen to 
this class of persons, and a much larger number 
of persons are temporarily disabled by personal acci- 
dents which do not acquire public notoriety. 

The Railway Benevolent Friendly Societies' Insti- KMiiway 
tution is most valuable for the relief of necessitous ingtitution. 
orphans, children, and widows of ofiScers and servants, 
and of disabled and necessitous oflScers and servants. 
Most of the railway companies have moreover h 
friendly society for the relief and maintenance of 
members in sickness or death, and to provide medical 
attendance for the members. Contribution to these 
societies is compulsory on most railways, and the 
amount is deducted from the wages. 



CARRIERS ON ROADS. 

Sub-Obdkb 2. 

The traffic by road has not decreased with the Nature of 
extension of railways, as is apparent from the fact 
that the number of persons so employed in 1861 
was considerably greater than in 1851. Three 
classes are included in this order, viz., coachmen, 
cabmen, and carmen. In 1865-66 there were issued 
in Great Britain 2,628 licences for stage carriages ; 
11,744 for post horses and carriages ; and 17,160 for 
hackney carriages in London. 

Coachmen and cabmen have long hours. Omnibus Houn of 
men in the metropolis work from 8 in the morning * ^' 
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till 11 at night. In Liverpool, from 730 a.m. to 
9 P.M. Stablemen from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 



Number of 
persons em- 
ployed. 



England 
Scotland 
Ireland 



Miai. 


Women. 


Undei 20. 


20 to 60. 


20 to 60. 


12,000 
2,000 
2,100 


82,000 
13,000 
12,500 


480 


16,100 


106,500 


j 480 



Wages. 



Annual 
amount of 
wageB. 



Coal cjarmen earn 28/ per week ; other carmen, 
.23/ in London, 18/ in the country. In Liverpool, 
carters earn 22/ ; in London, 25/. In London, omnibus 
drivers earn 6/ per. day, and conductors 4/, about a 
third of the number working 7 days in the week. 
The omnibus driver finds his own whip, and the con- 
ductor his lamp. In Liverpool, drivers earn 22/6 
and 25/ to 27/6; conductors, 15/ to 20/. In Glasgow, 
drivers earn 25/ ; cabmen, 20/. Cabmen have an 
uncertain income in London. The practice in many 
cases is for cab-owners to let their cabs to the cab 
drivers for a given sum, who assume on themselves 
the risk of the day's fares. On an average for 
carriers generally, the earnings may be taken at 
22/ per man ; boys under 20, 5/ ; and 10/ for women 
and girls. 

Men, 16,100 under 20, 10/ 418,600 

106,500 20 to 60, 22/ 6,091,800 

Women, 30 under 20, 6/ 360 

460 20 to 60, 10/ 11,700 



123,080 



6,522,460 
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CABBIEBS ON CANALS AND BIYEBS: BABOEMEN AND 
WATEBMEN. 

Sub-Obdbb 3. 

A WATERMAN is One who navigates, rows, or works Number of 
for hire a passenger boat ; a lighterman, or barge- * ^*^**' 
man, one who navigates or works for hire a lighter, 
boat, or barge, conveying goods, wares, or mer- 
chandize. 



Number of 
persons em* 
ployed. 





HEtr. 


Wombs. 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Undar 20. 


20 to 60. 


Engknd and Wales . 
Sooftlaiid . : . . 
Ireland .... 


. 6,500 
150 
350 


26,000 
1,000 
3,000 


50 


170 

• • 

• • 




7,000 


30,000 


60 


170 



The watermen and lightermen on the Thames condition of 
form a company, incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
exercising the' sole privilege over all parts of the 
river Thames as far as Gravesend ; but beyond the 
Thames no such ;restriction obtains. 

Lighternaen, watermen, and canal men earn good Wages. 
wages. Those on the Thames earn on ^n average 
fully 30/ a week. Those beyond, probably less. 
Altogether, the average may be taken at 25/ a week 
per man, and 8/ for apprentices and boys, with 8/ 
and 6/ for women and girls. 



Men under 20, 


7,000 


at 


8/ 


148,600 


„ 20 to 60, 


30,000 


at 


25/ 


1,950,000 


Women under. 20, 


50 


at 


6/ 


780 


„ 20 to 60, 


170 


at 


8/ 


33,530 



Annua] 
amount of 
wages. 



37,220 



2,132,910 
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Health. This occupation is full of dangers. In many cases 

lightermen or bargemen work all night, and are 
exposed to night air and to the unhealthy exhala- ' 
tions of rivers and canals. They also work in small 
barges amidst large ships, and are met with on all 
sides by swift passing steamers. Whatever advan- 
tage they may have by working always in the open 
air, it is fully counterbalanced by the constant 
exposure to cold and wet. 

SEAMEN. 
Sttb-Obdbb 4. 

Number of ACCORDING to a rctum laid before Parliament 
^o^!*""" (312 of 1866), the number of British seamen em- 
ployed in the home and foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom and Channel Islands, exclusive of masters, 
for the year 1865 was as follows : — Mates, 24,292 ; 
petty officers, 13,546 ; able seamen, 72,558 ; ordinary 
seamen, 19,221; apprentices and boys, 20,063; 
other persons, 16,241 ; engineers, 3,178 ; firemen, 
8,724 ; foreigners, 20,280 ; Lascars, 40 : total, 197,643 ; 
and deducting foreigners and Lascars, 177,323. To 
this number, however, we must add at least 10 per 
cent, for those on shore, giving a total of little short 
of 180,000; of whom 160,000 are men, and 20,000 
apprentices and boys. 
Wages. The wages of seamen in the Port of London are 

given as follows : ^^^ — 

<^> Miscellaneous Statistics for 1866, p. 292 ; and see Eetum of 
Wages of Seamen, 158 of 1867. 
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1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863, 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


Baltic ..... 
Canada, British Korth j 
America ... . / 


60/ 
60/ 


60/ 
60/ 


60/ 
60/ 


60/ 
60/ 


60/ 

70/ 


60/ 

70/ 


,70/ 
70/ 


United States of Ame-I 
rica 


55/ 


55/ 


55/ 


50/ 


50/ 


50/ 


55/ 


West Indies . . . 
France,Holland, Spain, ) 
&c 


50/ 
55/ 


50/ 

55/ 


50/ 
55/ 


50/ 
55/ 


50/ 

55/ 


50/ 

55/ 


55/ 
55/ 


Mediterranean Ports . 
South America. . . 
Archangel and Ports i 
of Norway . . . 1^ 


55/ 
50/ 

60/ 


55/ 
50/ 

60/ 


55/ 
50/ 

60/ 


55/ 
50/ 

60/ 


55/ 
50/ 

60/ 


55/ 
50/ 

60/ 


55/ 
55/ 

65/ 


Mauritius .... 
Sierra Leone . . . 
East Indies and China 
Van Diemen's Land,\ 
Australia . . .j 


50/ 
55/ 
50/ . 

50/ 


50/ 
55/ 
50/ 

50/ 


50/ 
55/ 
50/ 

50/ 


50/ 

55/ 
50/ 

50/ 


50/ 

55/ 
50/ 

50/ 


50/ 
50/ 
50/ 

50/ 


55/ 
55/ 

55/ 

55/ 


South Sea .... 
Home Trade . . . 


50/ 


50/ 


50/ 
8( 


50/ 

)/ 


50/ 


50/ 


55/ 















The wages of able seamen in the Mediterranean 
trade in ,1866, out of London, rose, in consequence 
of the seamen's strike, to 70/ ; out of Liverpool, 50/ ; 
out of Hull, 60/ ; out of the Tyne, 65/. In the 
North American trade : out of London, 75/ ; Liver- 
pool, 80/ ; Hull, 70/ ; the Tyne, 80/. In the East 
India and Australia : out of London, 70/ ; Liverpool, 
60/ ; Hull, 55/ ; the Tyne, 60/. In the Baltic : out 
of London, 80/ ; Liverpool, 70/ ; Hull, 70/ ; the 
Tyne, 80/. In Glasgow an ordinary seaman earns 
30/ to 50/ per month ; in Dundee 10/ per week ; 1st 
mate, £5 to £8 per month ; 2nd mate, £4 to £5. 
Seamen usually get from 10/ to 15/ more per month 
in steamers than in sailing vessels, and firemen 1 0/ 
more than able seamen. The mate, 10/ to £2 more 
than the able seaman ; the carpenter, the same as 
the mate. Boys and apprentices usually receive £10 
a year, with board wages when on shore. Taking 
the whole number of seamen, and including the extra 
pay of artificers and other subordinate officers, the 
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Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



Hcaltl). 



wages may be taken at 70/ per month for men, and 
16/ for boys and apprentices. To this we must add 
the value of food and l)erth at 12/ a week; making 
in all 118/ for men, and 52/ for boys, per month. 

£ 
Apprentices and Boys 20,000 at 52/ per Month, 624,000 
Men 180,000 at 118/ „ 12,744,000 



Savings. 



200,000 



18,368,000 



The registrar of births, deaths, and marriages 
states that the mortality of merchant seamen at sea 
was 1*99 to 100 living in 1864. The average rate 
in the 13 years 1852-64 was 1*93. In a paper read 
by Dr. McWilliams to the Social Science Association, 
the deaths in the merchant navy from 1852 to 1863 
were given in an average at 18*98 per 1000. Sea- 
men trading in long voyages are much exposed to 
scurvy. A report on the subject by Dr. Robert 
Barnes is published in the Sixth Report of the Medical 
Officer of the Privy Council.^^^ Much complaint is 
also made of the insufficiency of accommodation for 
seamen in merchant ships.^^^ 

The Seamen's Savings Bank on the 20th November, 
1865, owed £43,854 to 1,425 depositors. Seamen now 
deposit their savings with the Post-Office Savings 
Banks, which admit of the transfer of money from 
place to place. 

^** See Correspondence between the Board of Trade and the 
Local Marine Board on the subject of Scurvy in Merchant Ships, 
404 of 1866, and 126 of 1867. 

(') See applications made to the Board of Trade on the sahject, 
126 of 1867. 
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DOCK T.ABOUBEBS. 
Sub-Obdbb 4. 








Sngland . • • . 
Scotland .... 


Men. . 


Niimlier of 
perrons em* 
ployed. 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 




3,000 
200 


29,000 
3,000 






3,200 


32,000 





The wages of dock labourers are higher for loading wages, 
than for discharging. The loaders earn 4/ a day 
when at work, but the dischargers employed by 
dock companies earn 3/ to 3/6 a day. In LiverpooF^^ 
the first gang or constant men earn 23/ to 25/ ; the 
second gang or partially employed, 20/ to 22/. In 
G-lasgow dock labourers earn 22/ to 26/. On an 
average, considering the uncertainty of the em- 
ployment, the wages may be taken at 20/ and 5/. 
At a recent meeting held in Whitechapel, dock 
labourers complained that their wages were as low 
as 15/ to 18/. Generally, however, higher rates 
are paid.^^^ 

£ 
M6nimder20 3,200 at 5/ 41,600 
„ 20 to 60 32,000 at 20/ 1,664,000 



Annual 
amonnt of 
wages. 



36,200 



1,706,600 



<^^ Eeport of Mortality Committee in Liverpool, 1866, p. 204. 
<"> See * Times ' of 29th January, 1867. 
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WAREHOUSEMEN AND OTHERS ENGAGED IN STORAGE. 
Sub-Obdbr 5. 



Number of 


England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


Men. 


Women. 


ployed. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 




4,400 
530 
280 


16,000 

1,900 

20 


1,800 
400 


2,600 
550 




5,210 


17,920 


2,200 


3,150 



Wages. 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



The wages of these are high. In Manchester 
many earn 30/ and 35/ a week. As an average, 25/ 
for men and 10/ for boys, 5/ for girls and 10/ for 
women, may be considered rather below than above 
the usual earnings. 

5,200 at 10/ 135,200 

17,900 at 26/ 1,163,500 

2,200 at 5/ 28,600 

3,150 at 10/ 81,900 



Men under 20, 

„ 20 to 60, 

Women under 20, 

20 to 60, 



28,450 



1,409,200 



MESSENGERS AND PORTERS. 
Sub-Obder 6. 



Number of 


Mkn. 


Womaj. 


ployed. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Scotland . .' . . 
Irelaad .... 


46,500 
4,100 
2,700 


34,000 
3,500 
3,500 


800 

500 

60 


400 

60 

120 




53,300 


41,000 


1,360 


570 



Wages. The wages of porters are low. In Liverpool the 

average wages of cotton porters for a considerable 
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period has been 14/ a week ; but there are gangs of 
men employed weekly who earn ^1/, the captain 
earning 24/. Corn porters earn 11/ to 12/; the 
captain of gangs, 24/ io 26/. In London few labourers 
can be had for less than 18/ to 20/. On an average, 
we may take 15/ for men, 7/ under 20, 5/ girls, and 
10/ women. 



Men under 20, 


53,300 


at 


7/ 


970,000 


20 to 60, 


41,000 


at 


15/ 


1,699,000 


Women under 20, 


1,360 


at 


5/ 


17,680 


„ 20to^0, 


670 


at 


10/ 


14,820 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



96,230 2,601,500 
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Class IV.— AGEICULTUEAL. 



Order YUl. 

PEBSONS WOBKING THE LAND AND ENGAGED IN 
GBOWING GBAIN, FBTJITS^ GEASSES, AND OTHEB 
PBODUCTS, AND ATTENDING TO ANIMALS. 



AOBIODLTXntE. 
Sub-Obdkb 1, 3. 

Acreage ACCORDING to a retum recently published by the 
under crop, g^g^j.^ ^f Trade relating to the acreage of land under 
crop, bare fallows, and grass in the United King- 
dom in the year 1866, the total acreage was as 
follows : — 





Total of Aorewo 

under all kinds 

of Crops. 


Total of esti- 
mated ordinary 
stock of Cattle. 


Total number 
of Sheep. 


Wales . . . 
Scotland. . . 
Ireland . . . 


22,261,833 
2,284,674 
4,158,360 

15,549,796 


3,420,044 
546,966 
968,637 

3,742,647 


15,124,541 
1,668,663 
5,255,077 
4,270,027 




44,254,663 


8,678,294 


26,318,808 



Keiatiun of Thc proportiou between the acreage and the number 
kb^^e^ of agricultural labourers in the United Kingdom is as 
follows : — England and Wales, 1 labourer to 14 acres ; • 
Scotland, 1 labourer to 13 acres ; Ireland, 1 labourer to 
20 acres. The proportion of agricultural labourers 
to population is, in England and Wales, 1 in 12 ; 
Scotland, 1 in 10 ; Ireland, 1 in 8. 

The following counties have the greatest propor- 
tion of adults employed in agriculture : — In Butland 
33*9 per cent., Lincoln 32*3, Cambridge 31*6, Hereford 



Localitj. 
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31-4, Huntingdon 30-8, Westmoreland 30-8, North 
Riding Yorkshire 30*4, Wilts 29-3, Suffolk 28-7, 
North Wales 27*7 per cent, of the adult population 
were employed in agriculture. 

The number of persons engaged in agriculture Numw of 
include farmers' sons, grandsons, brothers, nephews, e^byS. 
agricultural labourers, farm servants, woodmen, 
gardeners, and nurserymen ; but there are in addition 
many having holdings under 15 acres who work with 
their own hands or employ no servant. The total 
number may be estimated as follows : — 



England and Wales 
Scotland . 
Ireland . 



Men. 



Under 15. 



128,000 
42,000 
32,500 



15 to 60. 



Women. 



Under 15. 15 to 60. 



1,060,000 
146,000 
890,000 



65,000311,000 
2,300100,000 
5,800 46,000 



202,500 1,596, 000 j 73,100457,000 



Smail 
Fabmebs. 



90,000 

20,000 

275,000 



385,000 



To these we must add 385,000 small farmers and 
crofters. 

The wages of agricultural labourers in England wages m 
and Wales were given in Mr. Villiers' return for the tt"*'""^ 
year 1860, and its principal results were brought out 
in a paper on the subject read by Mr. Purdy of the 
Statistical Depglrtment of the Poor Law Board, at the 
Statistical Society /^^ From these documents it ap- 
pears that the average wages in the half year of 1860 
were 11/7 for men, and 4/2 for women and children ; 
the weekly earnings by task work being calculated 
at 13/9. Basing his calculation upon Mr. Tufnell's 

^^^ ' Joumal of the Statistical Society,' vol xxiy. p. 328. Eetnrn 
of the average rates of weekly earnings of agricultuml labourers 
in the Unions of England and Wales (14 of 1861). 
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report on Kent and Sussex, Mr. Purdy estimated the 
total earnings of agricultural labourers in England 
and Wales at £44 6/9, or 17/ a week per family. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury, in a letter to the ' Times,'(^> 
depicted the condition of Dorsetshire labourers in a 
very favourable manner ; 14/6| being calculated to 
be the average earning, each having a cottage either 
free or at a very small rent. Although the nominal 
wages may in some cases be as low as 8/ or 9/ per 
week in money, a free house and garden, fuel cut 
and dried, a chain of potato ground prepared and 
manured, and a bushel of wheat worth 5/ per month, 
raise the wages 4/ more per week, besides the gratuity 
given for extra work, and allowance for harvest work, 
&c. The wages in the diflferent districts diflfer mate- 
rially. In the northern and Yorkshire counties in 
immediate contiguity to the manufacturing districts 
the wages are higher than in the eastern, western, 
or midland counties ; yet the force of public opinion 
and facility of communication tend to assimilate the 
wages throughout the country. The wages of agri- 
cultural labour have increased as follows : — 1824; 9/4 ; 
1837, 10/4; 1860, 11/7; 1866, 13/. 
wa^(Bs in In Scotland the wages, according to a similar return, 
moved for by Sir Andrew Agnew,f^> also commented 
upon in another paper by* Mr. Purdy at the Statistical 
Society ,^^^ were in 1860 as follows : — In the northern 
counties, men, 12/21 ; women, 5/l| ; children under 
16, 4/. In the midland, men, 13/2; women, 5/7i; 
children, 4/i. In the southern, men, 13/2 ; women, 
5/11 i; children, 4/9i : giving an average for all 
Scotland at, men, 13/1 ; women, 5/7 ; children, 4/3}. 

^»> See * Times,' January 29, 1866. 

<•> 244 of 1861. 

<'> ' Journal of the Statistical Society,* vol. xxv. p. 426. 



Stjotland. 
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The * North British Agriculturist ' published from time 
to time during 1864 accounts of the wages of agri- 
cultural labour in distinct farms in the diflferent counties 
in Scotland, which supported the above averages. 
The wages are paid half in money, half in food. 
£20 in cash is frequently given, but the allowances 
vary, some having house and garden, coal and meat, 
some the produce of a number of sheep or cows. The 
small crofters, at least 20,000 in number, cannot be 
taken to earn more on an average than 20/ a week 
for themselves and families. 

The wages in, Ireland are given in another return wages in 
for 1860, moved for by Lord Dunkellin,^^^ and equally ^"^"*^' 
commented on by Mr. Purdy -/^^ and according to these 
the wages in 1860 averaged 7/li for men, 3/11 for 
women, and 2/1 li for children. 

Since 1860 there has been a gradual rise in agri- united 
cultural wages in all counties, and it is necessary ^*°^^**"' 
to bear in mind that farm labourers often derive 
assistance from other employments, as from straw 
work, lace work, gloving, mining, mill work, or 
needte making. In some cases the labourer holds a 
piece of land and keeps one or more cows ; in other 
cases he earns something by carting for others. 
All things included, the average may safely be taken 
at 13/ a week for men, 5/6 a week for women, 
and 4/6 for children under 16 years of age, and the 
small farmers and crofters at 15/ per week. Sepa- 
rately, the average might be taken at 14/6, 5/, and 
3/6 in England; 14/, 6/6, and 4/6 in Scotland; and 
10/, 5/, and 3/6 in Ireland; and small farmers 15/ 
in England and Scotland, and 14/ in Ireland. 

^»> 2 of 1862. 

*"^ 'Journal of the Statistical Society/ vol. xxv. p. 425. 
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Annual 
amount of 
wages. 


Men . . 202,500 under 16, 


at 


4/6 2,369,000 


1,600,000 15 to 60, 


at 


13/ 54,080,000 




Women. . 73,000 under 15, 


at 


4/6 854,000 




457,000 15 to 60, 


at 


5/6 6,535,000 




Small Farmers) oov ^aa 
and Crofters /^^^'^^^ 

2,717,500 




15/ 14.965,000 




78,803,000 



Agricultural labour in some . counties, such as 
Lincolnshire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Nor- 
folk, SuflFolk, and Nottingham, is organized into 
agricultural gangs, consisting of a gang-master and 
a certain number (10 to 40) of women and young 
persons ; in most cases the gangs travelling great 
distances to perform by contract a certain amount of 
field labour ; a practice which is attended with most 
injurious physical and moral results. 
Necessary In a report of Dr. Edward Smith on the food of 
of^j^rii^T- the poorer labouring classes in England,^*^ it is stated 
^men. ^ *^^* *^® valuc of the food consumed by farm labourers 
was, upon the average, 2/ll|- per adult, or 13/7i 
per family weekly ; including in this sum the ^value 
of every article of food in the localities referred to, 
such as vegetables, beer, and cider, which though 
it may not cost the labourer any money, yet resulted 
from his labour and was therefore a part of his daily 
income. But to the expenditure for food we must 
add that for clothing and rent. If we estimate 
the cost of clothing at fourpence a week and the rent 
at 2/, the necessary expenditure will be raised to 
16/ per family; but nowhere, except in the poorest 
district, the income of any class is as low as the 
minimum necessary rate of expenditure. 

<'* Sixth Eeport of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 
1866. 
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Agricultural labour is healthy. The rate of Health, 
mortality in Westmoreland was at the rate of 1*820 ; 
Rutland, 2-046; Lincohi, 2'052;- North Riding of 
Yorkshire. 2-071 ; Wilts, 2-170 ; North Wales, 2-214 ; 
Suffolk, 2-220 ; Huntingdon, 2-233 ; Hereford, 2-235 ; 
and Cambridge, 2-256 per cent. 

The percentage of persons who signed their mar- Education, 
riage register with marks was as follows : — Rutland,^ 
31-1 males, 17*5 females; Lincoln, 21*2 men, 24*2 
women; Cambridge, 31-5 men, 30 women; Here- 
ford, 29-5 men, 25*6 women ; Huntingdon, 30-9 men, 
28'3 women", Westmoreland, 10-3 men, 20-6 women; 
North Riding of Yorkshire, 27*9 men, 24-4 women ; 
Wilts, 27-9 men, 24-4 women ; Suffolk, 36-0 men, 
29-3 women; and North Wales, 34*9 men, 48-7 
women. 

An elaborate report on the state of the dwellings Dwellings. 
of rural labourers was made by Dr. H. J, Hunter .^^^ 
The general results were, that in 5,375 houses ex- 
amined there were 24,770 persons, giving 4-6 to a 
house and 2-8 to a bedroom. In 2,195 single bed- 
roomted houses there were 4 persons, or 2*2 adults 
and 1-8 children. In 1851 there were 4-41 persons 
to a house ; in 1861 the proportion was 4-87 persons. 

The amoimt owing to depositors per head of the Savings. 
population, which in England and Wales averaged 
£1 17/, in Hereford was £2 10/; Wilts, £2 1/; 
Lincoln, £1 19/; North Riding of Yorkshire, 
£1 17/; Suffolk, £1 12/; Cambridge, £1 10/; 
Huntingdon, 17/ ; Westmoreland, 10/ per head. 

The number of persons committed for trial in 1865, Crimes. 
which in England and Wales averaged 0*97 per 1000 
of the population, in Hereford was 1-15; Lincoln, 

^*^ Seventh Beport of the Medical Ofi^cer of the Privy Council, 
1865. 
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Drunken- 
ness. 



0-89 ; Cambridge, 0-84 ; Wilts, 0-68 ; Suffolk, 0*56 ; 
Westmoreland, 0*44 ; Huntingdon, 0*40 ; and Rut- 
land, 0-23 per 1000. 

In the reports of the inspectors of constabulary the 
following statistics were given relating to public and 
beer houses and drunkenness in agricultural districts 
in the year ended 29 September, 1866 : — 



; ! Number 

I Number of : proceeded 

I Public and against as 

Beer Houses drunk and 

to 1,000 j disorderly 

population. : per 1,000 

I population. 



Bedfordshire 

Buckingliam 

Cambridge 

Ely, Isle of 

Essex, with Harwich and Saflfron Waldon 

Hertfordshire 

Huntingdon 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Norfolk, with Thetford 

Northampton, Peterborough liberty . 

Oxfordshire 

Butlandshire 

Shropshire, with Oswestry and Winlock . 
Suflfolk, East, with Beccles, Eye, and Orford 
Suffolk, West, with Bury St. Edmunds . 

Average . 



7-81 


2-09 


8--47 


2-36 


10-05 


•50 


6-32 


1-79 


9-60 


•97 


9-40 


2-20 


6-92 


1-51 


4-96 


1-35 


5-50 


2-64 


6-09 


1-51 


8-09 


•48 


8-09 


1^52 


7-46 


1-28 


5-36 


5-89 


4-14 


•95 


5-31 


1^56 



6-41 



1-92 
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Order IX. 

PERSONS ENGAGED ABOUT ANIMALS. 



FISHERMEN. 

The census for 1861 gave the numbers employed as Number of 
j^'-. « , ' x* n penwns em- 

fishermen or nsherwomen as loUows : — ployed. 



England 
Scotland 
Ireland 



Men. 



Under 20. 20 to 60. 



3,025 
2,869 
1,160 



7,054 



11,639 

16,671 

5,692 



34,002 



This is, however, far below the real number. The 
commissioners for the British fisheries in their report 
for the year 1865^^^ gave the number employed in 
the fisheries in Scotland at 44,459 fishermen and 
boys, exclusive of as many employed about the 
fisheries. The fishery commissioners of Ireland 
gave the number employed on the coast of Ireland 
during 1865 at 37,920 fishermen and boys. We 
have no such accounts for England and AVales, but 
the Life-Boat Institution, in their journal, stated 
that the fishery boats in the United Kingdom 
numbered about 40,000, probably manned by 160,000 
men and boys, in the proportion perhaps of four 
men to one boy. 

Among fishermen, some work by wages at socages. 

^*^ Report of Commissioners on the Sea Fisheries of the United 
Kingdom. 
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much a week, others are paid by a proportion of what 
they catch, and a large number divide the produce 
with the owner of the boat, in certain agreed pro- 
portions. In the oyster fishery at Swansea the 
oysters are all sold in bulk, and then each man gets 
2/6 a thousand ; the captain, 3/ ; and the boat, 4/ ; 
the owner taking one-third, whatever that may be. 
At Lerwick fishermen have the half of the catch, a 
share of the fishing, and other perquisites. At 
Plymouth the proceeds of the fish is divided into 
seven shares, the master getting a share and a half, 
the men a share, the boys a half share, and the 
owner three shares. But there is great uncertainty 
in the results. Two boats will sail together for the 
same fishing ground ; one will return overladen with 
fish, the other quite disappointed. Taking the 
whole number of fishermen, the average earning 
may be estimated at 20/ for men, and 6/ for boys. 
In many cases, however, fishermen have other 
employments. They work on land, have a small 
potato ground, make kelp of seaweed, or get other 
occasional labour. And when they are paid by 
wages, all the time they are at sea they are fed at 
the expense of the owners. 

Annual Men 120,000 20 to 60 at 20/ 6,240,000 

amount of ^ 40,000 under 20 at 6/ 624,000 
wages. .-^^_^^.^__ 



160,000 6,864,000 

Seeing, however, the small number given in the 
census as fishermen, it is safer to calculate their income, 
independently of what they may earn in other occupa- 
tions^ at £2,100,000 men, £300,000 boys; total, 
£2,400,000. 
Hours of The labour is great and intermittent. For many 

labour. 
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nights consecutively fishermen are ont. In some 
cases, where the boats are large enough, they have 
sleeping accommodation ; but when the boats are 
small the hardship is great. 

When the fisherman is paid by wages he defrays cost of 
no part of the expense ; but it is otherwise when he 
works by shares. A pilchard boat will cost upwards 
of £200 ; a herring boat, £35 to £40 ; a trawl boat, 
about £20 ;, a line boat, £60 ; a seine boat, £15, 
besides the cost of fitting her up. 

The great danger of life with fisheimen is from Health, 
wreck. In 1865, 98 fishing smacks were wrecked, 
but many isolated accidents occur of which we have 
no account. The Royal National Life-Boat Institu- 
tion, and the Shipwrecked Mariners' Society — the one 
to save life and the other to assist and relieve 
all wrecked seamen — are conferring an immense 
benefit on the seafaring classes of the United 
Kingdom/^^ 

^*^ The Eoyal National Life-Boat Institution has 162 life-boats, 
and by them and other special exertions it is enabled to save from 
600 to 700 lives in a year. In 1866 the Life-Boat Institution has 
been the means of saving 921 lives. The Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society has been instituted for three objects : 1st. To board, lodge, 
clothe, and forward to their homes, or to their nearest consuls, if 
foreigners, all wrecked seamen or other poor persons of all nations. 
2nd. To assist seamen to replace their clothes, boats, &c., when 
lost by storm or other accidents of the sea, and to relieve their 
widows ; and 3rd. To give gold and silver medals or other pecuniary 
rewards for any praiseworthy endeavour to save life from ship- 
wreck. Other institutions of great benefit to seamen are: the 
British and Foreign Sailors' Society, the Sailors' Homes, and 
the recently-established Belvidere Institution and Mariners' 
National Pension and Widows' Fund. 
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HORSE-KEEPERS, GAME-KEEPERS. AND DROVERS. 

Number of Among these are horse-keepers, ffame-keepers, 

persons em- ,.. .^ 

ployed. drovers, and others engaged m minor occupations. 



Wages. 





Men. 


Women. 


, 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


England .... 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


8,000 

500 

14,500 


42,000 

4,500 

12,500 


1,800 


500 




23,000 


59,000 


1,800 


500 



The earnings of these classes of persons vary very 
much. The wages of horse-keepers are 21/ in 
London, and 15/ to 18/ in the country. Game- 
keepers and drovers earn 12/ to 16/ each per week. 
For the whole number we shall take 15/ for men ; 
6/ boys ; 8/ women ; 5/ girls. 



\nuual 
amount of 
wages. 



Men 23,000, 


under 20 


at 


6/ 


£ 
359,000 


„ 59,000, 


20 to 60 


at 


15/ 


2,300,000 


Women 1,800, 


under 20 


at 


5/ 


23,400 


500, 


20 to 60 


at 


8/ 


10,400 



84,800 



2,692,800 
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Class V.— INDUSTRIAL. 



Order X. 

PEESONS ENGAGED IN AET AND MECHANIC PEODUC- 
TIONS, IN WmCH MATTEES OF VAEIOUS KINDS 
ABE EMPLOYED IN COMBINATION. 



PRINTERS. 
Sub-Obdeb 1. 



Printers are found in every part of the United Locality. 
Kingdom, but it is in London and Edinburgh that 
the bulk of the printing is carried on. Printing 
offices are usually small. 





Men. 


WOMKN. 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


10,200 
1,900 
1,100 


25,000 
1,500 
1,700 


170 
30 


230 
30 




13,200 


28,200 


200 


260 



Number of 
pei-sons em- 
ployed. 



The labour of printers is divided between com- couditions 
positors, readers, pressmen, and machinemen. ^^ of labour, 
apprenticeship of seven years is required to become 
a journeyman printer, except that the eldest son of a 
printer has a right by patrimony to become a journey- 
man without indenture. 

Among printers there are offices with day work Hours of 
only, and offices where night work is always going **^^^' 
on, and offices with a mixed work. Those who work 
in the day commence at eight in the morning and 
end at eight in the evening. Those who work at 

E 
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night commence at five p.m. and end between three 
and five a.m. In some offices Sunday labour is 
perforijaed, especially newspaper work. 
Wage.. rj^Y^Q average earnings of compositors in a large 

printing office in the metropolis was 28/ ; of readers, 
40/ ; of machine minders and engineers, 40/ ; of 
labourers and warehousemen, 24/; of pressmen, 31/6. 
Boys, 8/ per week. The wages in another large 
house averaged as follows : compositors, 33/3 ; press- 
men, 30/; machinemen, 31/; readers, 43/5. In 
morning newspaper offices the earnings of a com- 
positor vary from 50/ to 70/ per week, or even 80/. 
In a printing office some are paid by the piece, others 
are on the establishment. Those on the establishment 
in book houses cannot receive less than 32/, or 34/ if 
engaged on weekly papers. Those paid by the piece 
earn according as they are regularly employed, as they 
are quick in composition, make fewer errors, and have 
more or less remunerative kind of work. In Edinburgh, 
the wages are : compositors, settled wages, 26/ ; piece- 
men, 20/ ; pressmen, settled, 26/ ; machinemen, 27/ to 
30/. Apprentice compositors, 7/ to 10/ ; machinemen, 
9/ to 15/. Establishment wages vary in difierent 
towns from 21/ to 30/ per week. On an average, 
the wages may be taken at 30/ for men ; 8/, boys ; 
10/, women ; girls, 7/. 



Annual 


Men under 20, 


13,200 


at 


8/ 


279,560 


amount of 


„ 20 to 60, 


28,200 


at 


28/ 


2,057,600 


Women nndar 20, 


200 


at 


V 


8,640 




„ 20 to 60, 


250 


at 


10/ 


6,500 



Health. 



^ 



41,850 2,847,300 

Dr. Edward Smith stated in his report, that in 100 
readers there were 2*75 weeks of sickness yearly per 
man, and in 10 years 2*3 weeks a year ; the yearly 
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mortality among them being 1 in 44, and the average 
age at death 45 years. ^^^ 

A full half among the intelligent and ^steady House wnt. 
printers are householders, living in houses at the 
rental of £25 to £35 per annum in the metropolis, 
though they often sublet part of the house. 



BOOKBINDEBS, AND BOOKFOLDERS. , 
Sub-Obdeb 1. 
The work of bookbinders is generally divided into Nature of 

■ XT n* n I* ' ^ * r j* i* j-i ^h® work. 

lorwardmg and nnismng : lorwarding, being the 
actual binding of the book, includes that part of 
bookbinding which consists in putting a book to- 
gether, cutting and gilding or colouring the pages, 
and covering it with leather ; finishing, being the 
ornamenting of the book, includes lettering of the 
title of the book on the back, decorating the book, or 
working patterns in dijBFerent coloured leather on the 
book. 

The hours of labour are generally from eight to Hours of 
eight, except on magazine days, when a good deal of ^*^*'"''' 
overtime becomes necessary .^^^ 





Men. 


WOMBN. 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland . . 


1,600 
400 
150 


4,900 
760 
270 


2,300 

50 

1,000 


3,200 

50 

800 


• 


2,150 5,920 \ 


3,850 


4,050 



Number of 
persons em- 
ployed. 



<^> Sixth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 
1864. Also see Report on Printers in the Fifth Report of the 
Children's Employment Commission, 1862. 

^*^ See Report on Bookhinders in the Fifth Report of the Chil- 
dren's Employment Commission, 1862. 

E 2 
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Wages. The wages are generally paid by piece work, the 

earnings depending on the quantity of work per- 
formed. In London the piece-worker will earn as 
much as 50/ or 60/ a week ; the time-worker, 35/ ; 
the finisher, 45/ ; the forwarder, 45/ ; and women 
from 12/ to 18/. Much depends also on the kind of 
work and the time of the year. In Edinburgh the 
wages are given at: men, time-workers, 20/ to 26/ ; 
girls, 8/ to 10/ ; piece-workers, 25/ to 35/ ; girls, 
9/ to 14/. Apprentice boys, 2/6 to 10/ ; girls, 2/6 
to 7/. On an average, the wages may be taken at 
30/ for men ; 10/ for boys imder 20 ; 14/ women, 
and 8/ girls. 



Arnmal 


Men Tinder 20, 


2,150 


at 10/ 


55,900 


amoant of 


20 to 60, 


5,720 


at 30/ 


461,760 


wages. 


Women under 20, 


3,850 


at 8/ 


69,680 




20 to 60, 


4,050 


at 14/ 


169,260 



Tools. 



16,270 756,600 

The bookbinder requires no tools of any value. 



MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS. 
Sub-Obdeb 2. 



Number of 
pei-80118 em- 
ployed. 



England . 
Scotland . 



Men. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


1,000 
100 


4,500 
200 


1,100 


4,700 



Wages, 



The wages of pianoforte makers and other instru- 
ment makers range from 25/ to 50/ and 60/ per 
week ; on an average, they may be taken at 30/ for 
men, and 10/ under 20. 
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Men nnder 20, 1,100 at 10/ 28,600 
„ 20 to 60, 4,700 at 30/ 316,600 



6,800 



846,200 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



LITHOGBAPHEBS. 
Sub-Obdkh 3. 



The number engaged in this occupation may be 
estimated as follows : — 





Men. 


Women. 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Ungland .... 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


1,100 

520 

58 


4,150 
750 
220 


120 
75 


280 
70 




1,678 


5,120 


195 


350 



Number of 
persons em- 



This industry requiring a work still more skilled 
than printing has labourers receiving a large 
income^ 

The wages may be estimated, dn an average, at wages. 

30/ for men; 12/ under 20; 8/ women, and 6/ 

girls. 

£ 
Men 1,678, under 20 at 10/ 43,628 Annual 

6,120, 20 to 60 at 30/342,860 

Women 195, under 20 at 6/ 3,042 

„ 360, 20 to 60 at 8/ 7,280 



amount of 
wages. 



7,343 



396,810 
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WOOD 0ABVER8 AND TOY MAKERS. 
Sub-Obdeb 4, 6. 



Number of 
pernoiifl em- 
ployed. 


England .... 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


Men. 


Women. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Unaer 20. 


20 to 60. 




2,000 

330 

70 


14,300 

1,100 

290 


2,600 
60 
10 


3,900 

140 

80 




2,400 


15,690 


2,660 


4,120 



Wagef. The wages in thQse occupations are usually high, 

since they require consummate skill and precision. 
On an average, they are 35/ men ; 10/ boys under 
20 ; 12/ women, and 6/ girls. 

Amiual Men 2,400 under 20, at 10/ 62,400 

15,690 20 to 60 at 30/1,323,820 

Women 2,660 under 20, at 6/ 41,496 

4,120 20 to 60, at 12/ 128,544 



amount of 
wftges. 



24,870 



1,556,260 



PHILOSOPHIOAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS, OPTICIANS, SCALE 
MAKERS. AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS. 

Sub-Obdeb 7, 8. 



umber of 


Men. . 


Women. 


nrsons em- 

loyed. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


1,100 
80 
10 


4,300 

230 

80 


140 


290 




1,190 


4,610 


140 


290 



Character of This work, which is highly skilled, is carried on 

the work. 
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partly in shops and partly in private houses. The 
workman has little or no expense in tools. 

The wages, mostly all by piece-work, are seldom Wages, 
as low as 20/ to 25/, and are often 50/ and 70/ ; 
for the whole number, 85/ for men, and 12/ for those 
under 20, may be taken. 













£ 




Men 


under 20, 


1,190 


at 


12/ 


37,128 


Annual 


>j 


20 to 60, 


4,610 


at 


36/ 


419,510 


amount of 


WOHM 


m under 20, 


140 


at 


6/ 


2,184 


wages. 


3> 


20 to 60, 


290 


at 


10/ 


7,540 
466,362 






6,230 






WATCH MAKERS. 










Sub-Obdkb 7. 











Men. 


Women. 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


3,700 
430 
150 


16,000 
1,400 
^ 700 


140 
10 


360 
10 




4,280 


18,100 


150 


370 



Number ot 
persons em- 
ployed. 



The watch manufacture is divided into a large num- Descriptions 
ber of departments. There are finishers, motioners, '*^^*^"''' 
jewellers, engravers, gilders, springers, case makers, 
cap makers, hand makers, index makers, pallet 
makers, balance makers, dial makers, pendant makers, 
glass makers, escapement makers, movement makers, 
engine tm-ners, joint finishers, and fuzee cutters.^^^ 

Present wages are given. Clockmakers, 23/, 25/, wages. 
28/, 30/, 42/; average, 29/. Watchmakers, 30/, 



ti) 



See ' Birmingham and the Midland Hardware Trade,' p. 195. 
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40/, 50/, 60/, and 85/ ; average, 35/. On an average, 
we may take 35/ and 10/. 



Annual 
amount of 
wnges. 


Men under 20, 

20 to 60, 

Women under 20, 

„ 20 to 60, 

Si 


4,280 at .10/ 

18,000 at 35/ 

150 at 8/ 

370 at 10/ 


£ 

111,280 

1,638,000 

3,120 

9,620 




22,800 

CUTLERY. 
rB-ORDKR 9, 10. 


1,762,020 



Value of The declared value of exports of hardware, including 
**^ ' cutlery, has been as follows : — 

1845 £2,183,000 The value of ordinary cut- 

1855 2,960,391 lery exported in 1865 was 

1865 4,334,271 £402,294. 

Locality. Sheffield is the centre of the cutlery manufacture 
as Birmingham is of the hardware. The other localities 
of importance are Ecclesall Bierlow and Wortley. 

Condition of In most of the trades of Sheffield a full seven years' 
apprenticeship is required. The work is carried on 
partly in factories, but extensively in private houses 
and workshops. 

Hours of The hours of labour in workshops and private houses 

labour. • i 

are very irregular. 

Tools. The labourer must purchase tools which are often 

very expensive, or, if he has the use of them from his 

master, the rent of them is deducted from his wages. 

Number of The uumbcr of persons employed in the manufac- 

^^ed! *™ ture of cutlery, viz., knives and razors, needles and 

scissors, files and saws, scythes, shovels, spades, and 

other articles of mixed iron and steel in England in 

1861 was 13,000 under 20, and 40,000 from 20 to 60 ; 
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and in the manufacture of arms, 3,600 under 20/ and 
9,700 from 20 to 60. In the three classes, cutlery, 
arms, and surgical instruments, the numbers may be 
estimated at — 





Men. 


Women. 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


England .... 

Scotland 

Ireland .... 


17,000 
400 
100 


50,500 

1,300 

200 


2,900 
150 


4,100 
120 




17,500 


52,000 


2,050 


4,220 



The wages in Sheffield ^^^ are given as follows : — Wages, 
forgers of files, 12 inches and upwards, 45/ to 62/ ; 
strikers, 35/ to 48/ ; forgers of files, under 12 inches, 
30/ to 45/ ; grinders, 40/ to 50/ ; cutters, 25/ to 
40/ ; hardeners, 28/ to 34/ ; saw makers, 30/ to 
6.0/; grinders, 50/ to 70/; handle makers, 25/ 
to 35/ ; scissors forgers, 20/ to 30/ ; grinders, 27/ 
to 35/; filers, 20/ to 30/; finishers, 22/ to 32/; 
spring knives, best work, 30/ ; forgers, 30/ ; cutlers, 
25/; scale and spring makers, 25/; table knives 
forgers, 28/ ; strikers, 24/ ; grinders, 30/ ; hafters^ 
21/. Some of these wages are, however, subject to . 
the payment of labourers or assistants. In the needle 
manufacture men earn 12/ to 40/; women, 8/ to 
15/ ; children, 1/6 to 5/. In the gun manufacture 
a workman is held to be an inferior hand who, in 
any of the skille'd branches, cannot earn, single- 
handed, 30/ per week.^^^ In all the branches there 
are men earning £3 to £6 a week. On an average, 
the wages may be taken at 30/ for men ; 10/ under 
20 ; 8/ women, and 6/ girls. 

(*) Miscellaneous Statistics for 1866, p. 283. 

^*^- * Birmingham and the Midland Hardware Districts,* p. 394. 
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Amraal 


Men under 20, 


17,500 


at 


10/ 


£ 

455,000 


amount of 


20 to 60, 


52,000 


at 


30/ 


4,056,000 


wages. 


Women under 20, 


2,060 


at 


6/ 


31,980 




„ 20 to 60, 


4,200 


at 


8/ 


' 87,360 



75.750 4,630,340 

Health. The rate of mortality in Sheffield was 3*29 per 

cent. ; Wortley,. 2'47 ; Ecclesall Bierlow, 2*6 per 
cent, of the population. This, however, scarcely in- 
dicates the extent of unhealthiness of certain of such 
trades. The average age of all the fork grinders is 
said not to exceed 29 ; of scissors grinders, 32 ; of edge 
tool and wool shear grinders, 33 ; of table knife 
grinders, 35. It is a sad fact, said Dr. Hall, the phy- 
sician to the Sheffield Public Hospital, that fork 
grinders, for instance, are exposed to influences which 
rob them of 25 years of existence, and to that ex- 
tent deprive their wives and famihes of the benefit of 
their labour, and fill the union poorhouses with 
widows and fatherless children.^^^ 

Rent of . The rents of houses in Sheffield were in the pro- 

^^^^^ portion of 56 per cent, under £7, 18 per cent. £7 
and under £10, and 26 per cent. £10 and upwards. 

Education, The number of persons who signed their marriage 
register with marks was in the following proportion :— ^ 
Sheffield, 27 per cent, males, 42 per cent, females ; 
Birmingham, 26 males, 35 females ; Wolverhampton, 
41 males, 53 females ; Wortley, 21 males, 33 females ; 
EcclesaU, 20 per cent, males, and 33 per cent, females. 

Savings. The amouut of money owing to depositors in 
Savings Banks averaged in Sheffield 3/4 per head 
of the population. 

^'^ See the Report on the Metal Manufacture of the Sheffield 
District in the Fourth Eeport of the Children's Employment Com- 
mission. 
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The number of persons proceeded against for Drunken- 
drunkenness in Sheffield was in the proportion of 0*53 ^^' 
per cent. ; in Birmingham, 0*57 ; and in Wolver- 
hampton, 0*67 per cent, 



MACHINE, TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS MAKERS. 
' Sub-Order 10, 16. 

The declared value of exports of machinery, in- vaine of 
eluding steam engines and other kinds, was as fol- ®^^^- 
lows : — 

Dbolarbd Value. . 



1845 
1855 
1865 



£1,117,470 
2,243,166 
5,213,530 



The great centres of the engine and machine Locality. 
manufactures are Newcastle-on-Tyne, Chorlton, Man- 
chester, Lambeth, Greenwich, Glasgow, and Greenock, 





Men. 


Women. 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland . • . . 


20,000 

3,300 

500 


80,000 

11,000 

3,000 


2,800 


4,000 




23.800 


94,000 


2,800 


4,000 



Number of 
persons em- 
ployed. 



In the engine works the hours usually are from Hours of 
6 to 6/^) ""'• 

In engine works fitters earn 30/ ; turners, 30/ ; wages. 

^^^ See Eeport on the Metal Manufacture of Lancashire in the 
Third Eeport of the Children's Employment Commission (1864) ; 
also the various reports on Metals and Machinery in the work 
entitled 'The Eesources, Products, tfnd Industrial History of 
Birmingham and the Midland Hardware District.' Hardwicke. 
London, 1866. 
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25/ men ; 8/ boys under 20 ; 10/ women 

£ 
n under 20, 4,830 at 8 lCiO,4W 

20 to 60, 19,600 at 25, l,274j>X^ 
>men under 20, 25 at 8 h'20 

20 to 60, 170 at 16 4,4i) 



NIOS frf* 



24,625 1.37y,44;4 

HABXESS MAKERS. 
Sub-Obdeb 12. 



Mes. Wcmws. bl- 



under 20. 20 to 60. UDder20. JO to «•. I-7**- 



oid Wales . 3,600 13,000 450 €K» 

.... 500 1,250 

.... 800 2,2p>J 



4,900 16.450 45«J ¥•} 



ages may be taken as in the coach faciorv. wa^m. 
8/ ; 8/ knd 10/. 

£ 
sn under 20, 4,900 at 8 101, S^) amw 

20 to 60, 16,450 at 25 l.^^S'.i.Vj 

:>men under 20, 450 at 8 &.5^J 

„ 20 to 60, 800 at 10 3>,8i» 



22,600 l,^Jl.&J 

SHIPBUILDER^ SHIPWRIGHTS. 
SreOfcDKB 13. 

^=^age of ships belonging to the Hzai*^^ ". 
^ Was as follows : — 

T'XML 

1845 3,123,180 

1855 4,a49,3^ 

1866 5,760 3W 
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finishers, 30/ ; boiler makers, 34/ ; pattern makers, 
33/; iron moulders, 36/ ; moulders, 30/ ; machine 
men, 18/ to 22/ ; hammermen, 14/ to 18/ ; riveters, 
27/ ; labourers, 15/ to 20/^ On an average, the 
wages may be taken at 25/ for men ; 10/ under 20 ; 
5/ girls, and 10/ women. 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 


Men under 20, 23,800 at 10/ 

20 to 60, 94,000 at 25/ 

Womenunder 20, 2,800 at 5/ 

„ 20 to 60, 4,300 at 10/ 


618,800 

6,110,000 

36,400 

111,800 




124,900 

COACH MAKEHB. 
Sub-Obdeb 11. 


6,877,000 



Number of 
persons em- 
ployed. _ 


Mtin. 


Women. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


3,800 
430 
600 


16,000 
1,400 
2,200 


25 


170 

• • 




4,830 


19,600 


25 


170 



Wages. In Edinbm-gh the wages are as follows : — Smiths, 

1st class, 27/ ; 2nd class, 22/ : vicemen, 1st class, 
18/ ; 2nd class, 16/ ; 3rd class, 14/ : body makers, 
1st class, 30/ ; 2nd class, 22/ : carriage makers, 23/ : 
painters, 22/ and 20 : trimmers, 1st class, 25/ ; 2nd 
class, 20/ ; 3rd class, 18/ : wheelwrights, 22/ ; 2nd 
class, 18/: spring makers, 26/: strikers, 18/: 
labourers, 14//^^ In Liverpool, carriage makers, 30/ ; 
body makerB^ 30/ ; trimmers, 32/, In London the 
wages range from 25/ to 40/. Ou mj^^gg/g/^n/i^jge 

^^* MiscellaneouiJ 
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may take 25/ men ; 8/ boys under 20 ; 10/ women 
and girls. 

Men under 20, 4,830 at 8/ 100,464 

20 to 60, 19,600 at 25/1,274,000 

Women under 20, 25 at 8/ 520 

20 to 60, 170 at 16/ 4,420 



24,625 



1,379,404 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



HARNESS MAKERS. 
Sub-Obdeb 12. 





Men. 


Wombn. 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


3,600 
500 
800 


13,000 
1,250 
2,200 


450 


800 




4,900 


16,450 


450 


800 



Number of 
persons em- 
ployed.v 



The wages may be taken as in the coach factory, wages. 
at 25/ ; 8/ ; 8/ and 10/. 



£ 

Men under 20, 4,900 at 8/ 101,920 

20 to 60, 16,450 at 25/1,069,250 

Women under 20, 450 at 8/ 9,360 

„ 20 to 60, 800 at 10/ 20,800 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



22,600 



1,201,330 



L- 



SHIPBUILDERS, SHIPWRIGHTS. 
Sub-Ordeb 13. 



The tonnage of ships belonging to the United Tonnage of 
Kingdom was as follows : — '^'^* 



1845 
1855 
1866 



Tons. 
3,123,180 
4,349,334 
5,760 309 
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Locality. The great shipping yards are on the banks of the 
Thames, of the Clyde, and the Tyne. 

The occupations connected with ships include ship- 
wrights, boat-builders, sail-makers, ship-riggers, &c. 



Number of 
persons em- 


England .... 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


Men. 




ployed. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 






8,700 

1,800 

400 


32,500 
7,000 
1,600 






10,900 


42,100 





Wages. The w^ges of shipwrights are now 6/6 to 7/ in 

London ; in Hull, 5/6 ; in Bristol, 5/ ; Glasgow, 5/ ; 
Dundee, 4/6 ; Belfast, 5/6. Ship smiths, 5/ to 5/6 ; 
sawyers, 4/4 to 4/8 ; and 4/ in Dundee ; ship car- 
penters, 5/; joiners, "4/6 to 5/; apprentices, 5/ to 
15/ ; labourers, 3/ to 4/ per day. Platers earn in 
Glasgow 28/ to 30/ ; angle iron-smiths, 24/ to 29/ ; 
rivetters, 26/ ; holders up, 16/ ; foremen have 7/ a 
day. The sail makers in Hull earn 24/ a week ; the 
rope makers, 24/ ; in Bristol, 5/6 a day ; in Glas- 
gow, 4/ ; in Dundee, 21/aweek/^^ The work, how- 
ever, is not constant. Much time is lost during the 
year, and the earnings, therefore, are less ; alto- 
gether the average wages, calculating the cost of 
tools, may be taken at 28/ for men, and 10/ 
under 20. 

£ 
Men 10,900, under 20, at 10/ 283,400 
„ 42,100, 20 to 60, at 28/ 3,064,880 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



53,000 



3,348,260 



Tools. 



The shipwright must provide himself with tools, 
<* 5 Miscellaneous Statistics for 1866, p. 290. 
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which cost some £10 to £20, and he has a weekly 
expenditure of 1/ to keep them in order. 

The hours of labour are generally 10 hours a day, Hours of 
or 60 hours a week. 

The rate of mortality in the principal shipping Health, 
towns in England in 1864 was as follows : — 



Poplar, 3-54 

Eotlierliitlie,2-42 
Stepney, 2-49 



Hull, 2-91 

Bristol, 2-80 
Liverpool, 4*08 



Birkenhead, 2-87 
South Shields, 3-21 
Sunderland, 2-50 



The proportion of persons who signed their mar- Education. 
riage register with marks was as follows : — Poplar, 
13 per cent, males, 21 females ; Rotherhithe, 16 males, 
23 females; Stepney, 15 males, 24 females; Hull, 
15 males, 29 females ; Bristol, 19 males, 26 females ; 
Liverpool, 24 males, 41 females; Birkenhead, 15 
males, 25 females ; South Shields, 24 males, 45 females ; 
Sunderland, 23 males, 39 females per cent. 

The amount owing to depositors in savings banks Savings. 
averaged as follows : — Stepney, 28/ per head ; 
Poplar, 12/; Bristol, £6 15/; Liverpool, £3 2/; 
South Shields, 24/ per head. 

The number of persons proceeded against for Drunken- 
drunkenness was : — South Shields, 2*82 ; Sunderland, "^* 
1-34; Liverpool, 3*13 ; Bristol, 0*45 ; Hull, 092. 









Under £7. 


£7 and 


£10 and 






under £]0. 


upwards. 


HuU 


40 


23 


37 


Liverpool 






7 


26 


67 


Tower Hamlets 






5 


11 


84 


Birkenhead . 






8 


15 


77 


Bristol . . 






19 


18 


63 


South Shields 






74 


10 


16 


Snnderland . 






51 


19 


30 



Rent of 
houses. 
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BUILDERS. 
Sub-Obdbe 14. 

Number of The building trades comprise bricklayers, carpenters 

persons em- . . • •, « , , , 

ployed. and joiners, labourers, masons, plasterers, plmnbers, 
glaziers and painters, and slaters. The census of 
1861 gave the number employed in houses and 
buildings in England at 480,000 ; Scotland, 68,000 ; 
and Ireland, 57,000 ; or 615,000 males in all, 
exclusive of labourers. This number, however, 
includes house proprietors, agents, architects, sur- 
veyors, &c. Apart from these, the leading branches 
of labour connected with building were given as 
follows : — 











England. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Builders .... 


15,668 


1,084 


919 


Carpenters 








177,818 


26,315 


30,499 


Bricklayers 








79,423 


968 


1,571 


Masons 








86,455 


23,387 


12,300 


Plasterers. 








18,532 


2,289 


1,418 


Slaters . 








5,262 


3,324 


2,319 


Painters . 
Plumbers . 






I 


74,172 


7,901 


6,095 










457,320 


65,268 


55,121 



And the same distributed according to their ages, 
and calculating the increase since 1 861, may be stated 
as follows : — 



England . 
Scotland . 
Ireland . 



Men. 



Under 20. 



73,000 

11,000 

9,000 

93,000 



20 to 60. 



356,000 
41,000 
51,000 

447,000 
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The employment is not regular. Frost or wet Nature of 
stops the work of the bricklayer, and often that of the Lent*^ ^^' 
carpenter also ; whilst the painter's work is confined 
to a few months in the year. Considerable loss of 
wages is thus experienced by them in the course of 
the year, or they give themselves temporarily to 
other occupations. 

The hours of labour diflfer much throughout the Hom-s of 
country. In London they are 56^ hours a week, 
except the bricklayer, 54 ; in Cheshire, 55^ ; in 
Cumberland, 58 ; in Derbyshire, 58^ ; in Lancashire, 
55^ ; in Huddersfield and Leeds, 45 ; in Glasgow, 
bricklayers and carpenters, 48 ; masons, 42 ; plumbers, 
57 ; in Edinburgh, 51 ; but bricklayers, 57,: on an 
average, probably 55 hours. 

The workers must provide themselves with their Tools, 
own tools at the following approximate cost :— 



BricklAjers 
Masons 
Plumbers . 
Carpenters 
Plasterers. 
Joiners . 



First Cost. 



£1 
£1 10/ 

£2 
£5 to £10 

£3 
£20 to £40 



Annual 
Addition. 



5/ 

10/ 
£1 5/ 

10/ 
£1 15/ 



The wages in the building trades are now in Wages. 
London Sd. per hour 1st, and 7^. for 2nd class men 
in Cheshire, 5fc?. to 7-|^. ; in Cumberland, 5fc?. 
Derbyshire, 5|</. to 6^d. ; Lancashire, 5fc?. to 7^. , 
Norfolk, 4^. to 5c?. ; Yorkshire, 6^. to 8c?. ; Wales, 
6c?, to 6^ ; Edinburgh, 6c?. to 7^. The greater 
number of builders are, however, in large and popu- 
lous manufacturing towns, and in the metropolis. 
On an average, we may take 7c?. an hour, or 32/ a 

F 
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week ; or, to be on the safe side, 30/ for adults, and 
5/ for boys and lads. 

Annual Men under 20, 93,000 at 5/ 1,200,000 

wno^ntof ^ 20 to 60, 447,000 at 30/ 36,000,000 

Labourers 250,000 at 15/ 10,000,000 



wages. 



790,000 47,200,000 

House rent. The buildeis being scattered all over the country, 
this item cannot be obtained from the returns of 
rentals in the boroughs. A leading employer in the 
metropolis favoured me with a statement of the number 
of householders and lodgers among 50 carpenters and 
50 labourers taken promiscuously in March, 1866. 
Of the 50 carpenters, 33 were married, and 17 
single ; 15 of them were householders, und 35 lodgers. 
The householders rented houses of the average 
annual rental of £36 155. 4c?. ; some as high as £55, 
some as low as £10. The lodgers occupied apart- 
ments for which they paid 4/ to 5/ for one room, 
and 4/6 to 6/6 for two rooms ; some paying 7/ a 
week for three rooms. 

House- Of the 50 labourers, 9 were householders, and 41 

holdei-s and •• j »^| . j " , . . . ■, 

lodgers, lodgers. The marned men were living m nouses 
rented at the annual average value of £19 10s. Id. ; 
the^ highest being £32, the lowest £10. The lodgers 
were living in apartments rented at 3/ to 4/6 for 
one room, and very few at 3/6 to 5/ for two rooms. 

Health. The occtipation is a healthy one, although liable to 

accidents ; many of them live to a long age. 

Education. The largest proportion of builders are not only 
able to read and write, but are great readers. The 
newspapeirs are always in the workshop. Many of 
them, too, attend schobls of art, acquiring a know- 
ledge of design and mechanical science. 
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Builders are great supporters of building societies, savings. 
and they contribute largely to friendly societies. 

CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 

Sub-Obdeb 15/ 

In this sub-order there are included cabinet makers 
and upholsterers, undertakers, chair makers, picture- 
frame makers, carvers and gilders, bedstead, mat- 
tress, and bed tick makers. 



Number of 
persons em- 
ployed. 







WoMiaf. 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


' Engbmd and Wales . 
Soothnd .... 
Ireland .... 


10,600 

1,700 

750 


28,000 
5,000 
2„550 


1,400 
90 
60 


4,100 
420 
480 




18,060 


85,500 


1,550 


4,950 



Bed and mattress makers earn by the piece, 30/ ; Wages. 
sewing women, 11/; horse-hair curlers, 36/, out of 
which they pay a boy 4/ to 5/ a week; women 
sorting hair and feathers earn 6/ t<i 10/ ; cabinet 
makers, 32/ to 36/ per week ; sometimes they earn 
50/ to 60/; chair and sofa makers, 32/ to 34/; 
upholsterers, 36/ ; French polishers, 30/. On an 
average, we may take 30/ men ; 8/ under 20 ; 10/ 
women, and 6/ girls. 



Hen 13,060 


under 20, 


at 


8/ 


271,440 


35,500 


20 to 60, 


at 


30/ 


2,769,000 


Women 1,660 


nnder 20, 


at 


6/ 


24,180 


4,960 


20 to 60, 


at 


10/ 


128,700 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



65,050 3,193,320 

Cabinet makers work 58 hours a week ; chair and Hours of 
sofa makers, 60 hours ; upholsterers, 57 hours ; 
French polishers, 60 hours. 

F 2 
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Tools. 



The workman must provide himself with tools, 
which are costly. 



CHEMICAL. 
Sub-Order 17. 



Number of 


England .... 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


Men. 


Women. 


persons em- 
ployed. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60, 


Uiider 20. 

■ 


20 to 60. 




3,200 

1,020 

100 


14,500 

3,100 

200 


500 
700 
100 


1,100 
800 
500 




4,320 


17,800 


; 1,800 


2,400 



Wages. 



In Newcastle^^^ the wages are, foremen, 5/4 per day ; 
time keepers, 3/4; engine men, 3/10; foremen, 
boiler men, 3/8 ; sulphuric acid makers, 4/6 ; sul- 
phate of soda makers, 4/8; crude soda, 4/6; car- 
bonate of soda makers, 4/6 ; crystals of soda, 3/8 ; 
bicarbonate of soda, 3/8 ; bleaching powder makers, 
5/2 ; lads and boys, 1/6 to 2/ a day. In Bristol the 
wages are th^ same ; in Glasgow, something less. 
On an average, the wages may be taken at 22/ for 
8/ boys ; 6/ girls, and 8/ women. 



men; 



.Annual 
amount of 
wages. 


Men under 20, 4,300 at 8/ 89,400 

20 to 60, 17,800 at 22/ 1,018,000 

Women under 20, 1,300 at 6/ 20,300 

„ 20 to 60, 2,400 at 8/ 60,000 

25,800 1,177,700 


(;> MiBcellaneous Statistios for 1866, p. 289. 

* 
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Order XI. 

PERSONS WORKING IN THE TEXTILE FABRICS AND 

IN DRESS. 



THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE. 
Sub-Obdeb 1. 

The value of imports and exports connected with 
this manufacture was as follows : — 



1845 
1856 
1865 



Real value of 
Wool imported. 



6,627,825 
14,930,430 



Declared value 

of Woollen 

Manufacture, 

and Yam 

exported. 



Declared value 

of Foreign and 

Coloniaf Wool 

exported. 



£ 

8,760,042 

10,678,371 

25,526,306 



1,829,573 
6,790,741 



Value of 
imports and 
exports. 



Mr. Baines^^^ estimated the value of the woollen vaiue of 



manufacture in 1858 as follows : — 

Raw material, foreign and British^ 

wool, shoddy, cotton warp, dye,> 12,000,000 
wares, oil, soap, &c. . . . j 

Wages 5,000.000 

Bent, wear and tear, profits, &c. . . 3,300,000 



the manu- 
factuie. 



Per cent. 
60 

25 
15 



20,300,000 100 



^'^ Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xxii. p. 1. 
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Number of In 1862 the number of woollen and worsted fac- 

woollen and . . « ,, 

wowted fee- tones was as follows : — 

tories. 





Number 

of 
Factories. 


Number 

of 
Spindles. 


Number 

of 

Power Looms. 


Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


1,968 

201 

42 


3,092,376 

356,131 

23,274 


63,312 

1,388 

128 




2,211 


3,471,781 


64,818 



Loc^tj. The factories are principally situated in the 
counties of York and Lancaster, in England ; Stirling, 
Roxborough, Clackmannan, and Selkirk, in Scotland ; 
and in Cork, Dublin, and Kilkenny, in Ireland. 



Number of 
persons em- 
ployed. 


England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


Men. 


Women. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 




86,500 

2,550 

150 


81,000 
9,000 
1,350 


35,000 
4,000 
1,450 


72,000 
9,000 
8,600 




89,200 


91,360 


40,450 


89,500 



Nature of 
labour. 



In the woollen manufacture there are three de- 
partments of labour, and about in the following 
proportions per cent. : — 



Preparing woollen cloths 

Weaving ........ 

Dressing and finishing woollen cloth 



24 
60 
16 



100 



Hours of 
labour. 



The woollen manufacture is under the Factory Act, 
and has the fixed hours of labour 60 hours per week, 
though wool sorters, drawers, dyers, and overlookers 
often do not work more than 56 hours per week. 
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The wdrkers require no tools of their own. Tools. 

The wages in Leeds are given at, spinners, 25/, wages. 
males ; females, 8/ to 9/ ; carders, males, 25/ ; 
females, 8/ to 9/ ; weavers, males, 10/ to 14/ ; 
females, 8/ to 12/ ; reelers, 8/ to 12/ ; cloth dressers 
finishers, men, 26/ ; boys, 8/ to 10/. In Hudders- 
field,^^^ wool sorters earn, men, 22/ to 32/ ; scourers, 
16/ to 21/ ; dyers, 15/ to 22/ ; teazers and willy ers, 
12/ to 21/; scribblers, 15/ to 21/; women, 8/6 
to 9/ ; and girls, 6/ to 9/ ; slubbers, men, 22/ to 28/ ; 
condenser minders, men, 17/; women, 9/ to 10/; 
spinners,, men, 18/ to 30/ ; piecers, girls, 6/ to 10/ ; 
warpers, men, 15/ to 26/ ; women, 14/ ; girls, 7/6 
to 8/ ; boys, 5/6 to 8/ ; weavers, men, 18/ to 23/6 ; 
women, 10/ to 20/ ; girls^ 16/ ; millers, inen, 16/ to 
26/ ; lads, 10/ ; dressers, tenterers, press setters, 18/ 
to 24/ ; drawers, 30/ to 35/ ; boys, 10/. At Batley, 
Dewsbury, Leicester, nearly the same wages are 
current. In Bradford and Halifax, machine wool 
combers, men, 14/ ; wool sorters, 20/ to 28/ ; 
washers, 16/6; dyers, 18/; engine tenters, 40/: 
feeders, 20/; stokers, 21/; weavers, men, 18/ 
women, 12/ ; reelers, women, 13/ ; drawers, women, 
9/6 ; overlookers and foremen earn 25/ to 35/. In 
Glasgow the wages are 12/ to 17/ a week. For 
a general average, we may take 25/ for men ; 10/ lads 
and boys ; 9/ women ; 8/ girls. 



Males under 20, 


39,200 


at 


10/ 1,019,200 


Annual 


„ 20 to 60, 


91,360 


at 


25/ 5,937,750 


amount of 


Females under 20, 


40,450 


at 


8/ 736,190 


wages. 


„ 20 to 60, 


89,500 


at 


9/ 2,093,800 





260,500 9,786,940 



<•> Miscellaneous Statistics for 1866, p. 277. 
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Houae rents. The rentals of houses in Leeds, Bradford, and 
Huddersfield, are as follows : — 



Leeds . 
Bradford . 
Huddersfield 
Stroud 



£4 and 
under £7. 



Per cent. 
70 
60 
56 
73 



£7 and 
under £10. 



£10 and 



Percent, i Percent. 



8 
13 
11 

5 



22 
27 
33 
22 



Health. The rate of mortality in 1864 was as follows : — 

Bradford, 3-08; Huddersfield, 268; Leeds, 3-19;, 
Melksham, 2*30 ; Stroud, 2*30 ; Kidderminster, 
2-30/^> 

Education^ The number who signed the marriage register 
with marks was as follows : — Leeds, males, 21 ; 
females, 39 : Bradford, males, 24; females, 53 : Hud- 
dersfield, males, 19 ; females, 49 : Melksham, males, 23; 
females, 26 : Stroud, males, 21 ; females, 24 : Kid- 
derminster, males, 32 ; females, 40 per cent. 

Leeds, per head, £3 3/ ; Bradford, £1 4/ ; Hud- 
dersfield, £1 13/; Kidderminster, £1 7/; Melk- 
sham, 10/ per head. 

Huddersfield, per cent., 2-37; Leeds, 0-82; Kid- 
derminster, 0-38 ; Bradford, 0*13 per cent. 



Savings 
banks. 



Drunken- 



THE SILK MANUFACTURE. 
Sub-Obdeb 2. 
Value of The value of imports and exports connected with this 

imports and /» i • /* 11 

ex^rte. manufacture is as follows : — 

(^^ See Dr. Henry Julian Hunter's Beport on oirenmstanoes 
endangering the Public Health of Leeds, in the Eighth Beport of 
the Medical Of&cer of the Privy Oooncil, 1866. 
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1845 
1855 
1865 



Real value of 
Raw Silk 
imported. 



5,493,304 
10,312.020 



Real value 

of Silk 

Manu&cture 

imported. 



£ 
602,207 
1.797.471 
7,260,183 



Declared value 

of Silk 

Manufacture 

and Yarn.' 



£ 
602,207 
1,082,592 
1,409,221 



Declared value 

of Foreign and 

Colonial Silk 

exported. 



1,880,088 
4,788,672 



Declared value 

of Thrown- 

and Yam Silk 

exported. 



£ 
164,198 
441,751 
768,064 



In 1862 the number of silk factories was as fol- Number of 
lows:— ^ ^''^ 



England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 



Number 

of 
Factories. 



761 
8 
2 



771 



Number 

of 
Spindles. 



1,306,910 

31,452 

1,182 



1,338,644 



Number 
of Power 
Looms. 



10,635 
60 
14 



10,709 



The silk manufacture is principally situated in Locality. 
Chester, York, Lancaster, Essex and Warwick, in 
England; Lanark and Renfrew, in Scotland; and 
Wicklow and Antrim in Ireland, 





Mbn. 


WOMXN. 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


^20 to 60. 


England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 


9,500 
600 


29,000 
2,000 


25,000 
800 


48,000 
7,500 




10,000 


31,000 


25,800 


55,500 



Number of 
persons em- 
ployed. 



The silk manufacture is carried on partly in Nature of 
factories, partly in private houses, each weaver ^*^"*'* 
having one or more looms ; Spitalfields and Maccles- 
field being the seats of silks and silk velvets, and 
Coventry of ribbons. 
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Hounof The silk factories under the Factory Act work 
^' the legal number of hours per week ; but hand loom 
weavers usually work from 7 or 8 in the morning to 
9 or 10 in the evening. 

Tools. The loom belongs to the weaver, and the cost is 

£2 to £4. Raw material, of some value, is entrusted 
with the labourer. 

Wages. In Spitalfields the wages are regulated at so much 

per yard, the earnings varying from 11/ to 17/ per 
week ; but deduction must be made of 6d. a week 
for light, and 1/8 a week for twisting and turning 
over. The wages of silk weavers have been dimin- 
ishing from year to year. Previous to 1825, for 
making narrow velvets of 1000 reeds or under, at 
52 wires, the weaver used to receive 5/, and at 
44 wires, 4/ a yard. In 1860, for the same work of 
1000 reeds, at 52 wires, they received 2/8 a yard ; 
and now only 1/11. For making lady mantle 
velvet, 1000 reeds of 24 inches, previous to 1825 
a weaver got, at 52 wires, 6/6 ; at 44 wires, 5/6. 
In 1859, he got for the same 3/ ; and now only 2/3 
per yard. In the same manner, in Coventry, in 
1860, the price per yard for a piece of ribbon, 
36 yards, 16 penny widths, was 2/8; in 1865, 1/6, 
20 penny widths; in 1860, 3/6; in 1865, 1/1. 
24 penny widths, in 1860, 4/3 ; 1865, 2/. 30 penny 
widths, 1860, 6/ ; 1865, 2/6. 40 penny widths, in 
1800, 6/6; 1865, 3/6. Dr. Edward Smith, in his 
Report on the food of the poorer labouring classes in 
the Hixth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy 
(Jourujil, gave the income of families in Spitalfields 
lit 10/ U) 20/; Macclesfield, 7/ to 12/; Coventry, 
ly ti) 24/. On an average, we cannot take the 
Wiiism lit more than 11/ for men; 6/ boys; and 
I 7/ wumon and girls. 
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Men under 20, 

„ 20 to 60, 

Women under 20, 

20 to 60, 


10,000 at 
31,000 at 
25,800 at 
55,500 at 

122,300 


£ 

6/ 156,000 

11/ 886,600 

7/ 464,560 

7/ 1,010,100 

2,517,260 


Annual 
amount of 
wages. 




Derby . . . 
Macclesfield . . 
Coventry . . . 


• 


Under £7. 


£7 and 
nnder£10. 


£10 and 
upwards . 


House rent. 




Percent 
35 
72 
39 


Percent 
32 
12 
34 


Per cent 
38 
16 
27 





The rate of mortality was, Derby, 2*51 ; Maccles- Haiith. 
field, 2-09 ; Coventry, 2/06 per cent/^^ 

The number of persons who signed their marriage Education, 
register with marks : — Derby, males, 17 ; females, 29 : 
Macclesfield, males, 20 ; females, 43 : Coventry, males, 
20 ; females, 40 per cent. 

The amomit at the credit of depositors was, Derby, savings 
£3 17/ per head; Macclesfield, £3 16/; Coventry, ^^• 
£3 4/ per head of the population ; whilst in England 
and Wales the proportion was £1 13/. 

Derby, 0*78 per cent ; Macclesfield, 0*25 ; Coventry, Di-unken. 
0-40 per cent. 



^^> See Dr. Edward Smith's Eeport on the food of the poorer 
labouring clasBes in England in the Sixth Eeport of the Medical 
Officer of the Privy Council, 1864. Also the Eeport on the 
Eibbon Trade of Coventry in the Fifth Eeport of the Children's 
Employment Commission, 1866. And the Eeport on Coventry 
Bibbon in Birmingham and Midland Hardware districts, 1866. 



TH 



fiiiTDlATEa 09 TBEJE EABJfl>iGi- 



Kiiy<ii ■&!;•#» 



THE corrrosr MJUFx^JbCroLE. 



Ibttlftt&K 


D»!knedwi2iie 


Dedued^aloer 


oe 


(ifCottdalanL 


of 


B^Coam 




B«r CocBon 


impwced. 


exporoefL 


opmlBfL 



£ i £ £ 
1^45 ,, 26.11^,000 

1^55 20,848,000 ! 54,86^,000 2,475,000 

m^ 66,0@2,00O , 37,525,000 18,8^.000 



«i/ In 1862 the number of cotton fiMrtories was as 



folkmn : — 



Jiwmher Smmba ISMmhex 



Eflf^nd nd Wales 
JnkaA . . . 



2,046 

152 

12 



25,818,576 . 275,590 

2,041,139 21,624 

150,502 1,633 



2,210 I 28,010,217 298,847 



\ji>amj. The cotton mannfacture is situated principally in 
the counties of Chester and Lancashire, in England ; 
Lanark and Renfrew, in Scotland; Antrim and 
Down, in Ireland* 



i^«« 



«r 


Mm. 


Wmoh. 


•• 


i;iider2oJ 20to60. 


Unda20. ; 20to60. 


EDgkod . . . 
%oMtA . . . 
Itohad . . . 


82,000 
6,800 
1,200 


135,000 

18,000 

3,900 


120,000 
18,000 
20,500 


155,000 
24,000 
27,500 




89,500 1 156,900 


j 158,500 


206,500 



N At III « of it 



In the cotton manufacture, independently of calico 
inting and other subsidiary occupations, there are 
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fi \^e departments of labour, which employ labourers in 
the following proportions, viz. :— carding, 15 per 
cent. ; spinning, 20 per cent. ; reeling,^ 15 per cent. ; 
weaving, 44 per cent. ; and steam engine, 6 per cent. 

The cotton manufacture being under the Factory Hours of 
Act, the work is from 6 to 6 each day, except 
Saturday, less one hour and a half for meals. Children 
under 13 must attend school three days a week. 

The workers require no tools of their own. Tools. 

The wages in the cotton manufacture have con- wages. 
siderably increased of late years. . Mr. Baker, the 
Inspector of Factories, gave the following average 
rates for the following years Sp — 





1850 


1853 


1860 


1865 


Spumera. — tSen 


20/ 


22/ 


27/ 


30/ 


Gardera „ . . . 


20/ 


22/. 


28/ 


35/ to 36/ 


Qrinders „ . . . 


14/ 


15/4 


17/ 


16/ 


Bovers. — ^Women . 


12/ 


13/2 


13/6 


15/ 


Throstle Spinnera. — Girk 


8/9 


9/8 


11/9 




Weayers .... 


10/ 


11/ 


12/ 


8/6 


Setf-Acting. . . . 






22/ 


30/ 



In 1850 the average rate per head in a cotton 
mill of 500 workers was, according to Mr. Chadwick, 
10/3. In 1865 Mr. Baker gave the average at 13/2. 
In this manufacture frequently two or three of a 
family are employed, and good wages are earned 
rather from the accumulated income of several mem- 
bers of a family than from the high wages of its 
head. In a spinning mill the following were the 
wages earned by individual families : — 

( ^ ^ Beport of Inspector of Factories for the half-year ending 
3Ist October, 1865 (1866.) 
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Parent 


Ko. 


Cluldreii. 


Total. 


£ s. d. 




£ ». 


d. 


£ s. d. 


2 


4 


1 12 





8 12 


1 18 


3 


16 


6 


2 14 6 


18 


6 


2 11 





3 19 


16 


4 


1 14 





8 


1 10 


4 


1 12 


6 


3 2 6 


1 12 


4 


2 8 





3 15 


18 


5 


2 14 





3 12 



The wages of an adult workman in a spinning 
mill range from 17/ to £2; women earn from 
13/ to 21/; children, from 2/ to 2/9; young 
persons, from 5/ to 10/ ; a cipher earns 12/6 to 
13/, preparatory to his becoming a spinner. The 
spinner is paid by weight produced, and employs 
and pays his own hands. The miscellaneous statistics 
give the wages in a cotton factory in Glasgow, in 
1866, as follows, viz. : — In the carding department, 
women scutchers, 8/7 ; strippers, 11/6 ; drawing 
frame tenters, 10/ ; bobbin and fly tenters, 10/ ; 
girls, 5/9; grinders, men, 19/6; overlookers, 27/; 
spinning menders, women, 19/6 ; men, 26/ ; piecers, 
women, 13/6 ; spinners, women, 9/6. In the reeling, 
cage rulers, women, 10/6 ; warpers, men, 22/ ; 
women, 14/ ; dressers, men, 33/ ; sizers, men, 35/. 
In the steam engine, tenters, 24/ to 40/ ; stokers, 
20/6 ; mechanics, 27/. In the weaving, warpers, 
21/, men ; weavers, men, 12/ to 20/ ; women, 9/. 
In calico printing, pattern designers, 35/ to 40/ 
colour mixers, 40/ to 50/ ; bleachers, 45/ ; dyers, 50/ 
machine printers, 40/ to 50/ ; die cutters, 40/ 
engravers, 25/ to 34/; firemen, 15/; wrights, 24/ 
labourers, 12/. A house in Glasgow gave the 
average earning in their factory as follows : — men, 
30/ ; women, 12/ ; boys, 6/6. In Belfast, the wages 
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are given at, men, 30/ to 40/ ; spinners, 125/ to 35/ ; 
women, 9/ to 10/.^ A house in Manchester gave 
the earning of spinners at 30/ to 40/ ; ciphers, 12/6 
to 13/ ; women, 8/6 to 9/. As a general average 
we may take the wages at, men, 22/ ; under 20, 
7/ ; women, 10/ ; girls imder 20, 6/, 



Men 



Women 



89,500 
156,900 
158,500 
206,500 

611,400 



under 20, 
20 to 60, 

under 20, 
20 to 60, 



at 
at 
at 
at 



7/ 
22/ 

6/ 

10/ 



1,600,000 
9,000,000 
3,400,000 
4,100,000 

18,500,000 



Annual 
amount of 



M^Culloch, in the ^ Statistics of the British Empire,' 
gave the wages in the cotton manufacture at 
£17,000,000. 

The rentals in the cotton districts were returned House rent. 
to be in the following proportion. In the majority 
of cases, houses at 3/ a week, or £8 16/, are rented 
by operatives living in their own cottages. Houses 
at higher rent, where inhabited by working men, 
are generally let out for lodging, principally in the 
vicinities of the factories. All houses under 2/6 a 
week are of a very inferior character. 



Manchester 

Preston 

Ashton 

Bolton 

Oldham 

Stockport 

Eochdale 

Salford 

Blackburn 



£4 and 
under £7. 



Per cent. 
32 
58 
71 
61 
52 
70 
62 
.45 
71 



£7 and 
under £10. 



Per cent. 
24 
21 
11 
16 
26 
11 
13 
27 
10 



£10 and 
upwards. 



Per cent 
44 
21 
18 
23 
22 
19 
25 
28 
19 



•lal 
mt of 

'S. 



orts. 



'.lie of 
laoe 

lufiMS- 



umber of 
otories. 
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Health. Taking the rate of mortality in these towns as 

indicative of the healthiness of the manufacture, it 
appears that, whilst in England and Wales the rate 
of death in 1864 was 2'386 per 100 living,. in Man- 
chester the rate was 3'13 ; Salford, 2*82 ; Bolton, 2*77 ; 
Preston, 2-72; Blackburn, 2-61; Eochdale, 2-57; 
Burnley, 2*35 ; Stockport, 2-18; Oldham, 2-20; and 
Ashton, 2-00. 

Education. The proportiou of persons signing the marriage 
register with marks in. the cotton districts was as fol- 
lows : — Blackburn, 29 per cent males, 65 per cent, 
females ; Bolton, 30 males, 58 females ; Preston, 27 
males, 62 females ; Stockport, 29 males, 55 females ; 
Burnley, 29 males, 56 females; Oldham, 25 males, 59 
females ; Salford, 25 males, 55 females ; Rochdale, 
25 males, 59 females; and Manchester, 19 per cent, 
of the males, and 46 per cent, of the females. 

Sayings. The saviugs banks in 1865 had the following 
amount per head to the credit of the depositors : — 
Manchester, £3 12/; Preston, £2 6/; Stockport, 
£1 14/ ; Bolton, £1 6/ ; Blackburn, 18/ ; Burnley, 
11/ ; Ashton, 10/9 ; Oldham, 6/2. 

Di-unken- Accordiug to the judicial statistics for 1865, 

^^' the number of persons proceeded against before 
justices on the charge of drunkenness was as follows : — 
Manchester, 1-08 ; Bolton, 1-05 ; Blackburn, 0-83 ; 
Rochdale, 0-86; Preston, 0*68; Oldham, 0-67; 
Ashton, 0*67; Salford, 0*59 per cent. 
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THE LINEN MANUFACTURE. 
Sub-Obdbe 3. 



1845 
1855 

1865 



Value of Flax as imported. 



Flax. 



3,317,122 
^,369,719 



Hemp. 



1,471,649 
1,599,633 



Jute. 



447,167 
1,774,992 



Value of Linen 

Manufacture 

and Yam 

exported. 



4,096,933 

5,050,994 

11,660,855 



Value ot 
Value of the manu- 

Flax &ctare. 

exported. 



44,782 
127,399 



England and Wales 
Scotland . 
Ireland .' . 



Number 
• of 
Factories. 



143 
192 
105 



440 



Number 
of 



345,192 
312,239 

594,805 



1,252,236 



Number of 
Power 
Looms. 



2,161 
8,520 



10,681 



Number of 
factories. 



The linen manufacture was principally situated Locality, 
in the counties of York and Lancaster, in England ; 
Forfar and Fife, in Scotland ; and Antrim and Down, 
in Ireland. 

The number of persons employed in the flax, linen, Number ot 
and jute manufacture, including other spinners and j^^ *"" 
weavers in unspecified manufactures in Ireland, are 
as follows : — 





Men. 


Women. 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland , . . 


2,500 

3,500 

17,500 


6,500 
10,500 
40,500 


7,000 
19,600 
38,000 


7,000 
19,000 
79,000 




23,500 


57,500 


64,500 


105,000 



Q 
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Nature of The work comprises spinning, weaving, and 

'**'*^' bleaching. 

Houn of The manufactories are entirely under the Factory 

'^"'' Act, working 10 hours a day, or 60 hours in a week. 

Tool.. Tools are provided by the manufacturers. 

wagw. The wages in Leeds are given at, men, 25/ ; 

females, 7/ to 10/ ; carders, females, 7/ to 10/ ; 
weavers, females, 10 to 15. In Belfast, the preparer 
for spinning women, 1/2 ; girls, Qd. a day ; the 
spinner women, 1/4^ ; girls, lOd. a day ; stbcklers, 
men, 3/6 ; boys, 1/8 and 9c?. ; mechanics, 2/6 ; 
overlookers, 5/. Weavers, winders, women and 
girls, 1/ ; warpers, beamerS and dressers, men, 5/ ; 
womcQ, 1/6 ; weavers, boys, 1/ ; women and girls, 
1/8; overseers, 4/6. In Dundee, ^^^ preparers for 
spinning earn per week, boys, 4/6 to 8/ ; women, 
,6/ to 10/; spinners, women, 8/6 to 14/6; girls, 3/ 
to 6/ ; twisters, women, 8/6 to 12/ ; rulers, 8/ to 
13/6 ; girls, 4/ to 5/ ; hacklers, men, 21/ ; boys, 
4/6 to 7/ ; women, 6/6 to 10/6 ; warpers, men, 20/ 
to 25/ ; boys, 4/6 to 7/ ; women, 9/ to 14/ ; weavers, 
women, 8/ to 15/ ; winders, women, 7/ to 15/ ; girls, 
4/ to 5/. In the bleachfield, men, per day, 3/ ; 
boys, 1/3; women, 1/6; girls, 1/. In the jute 
manufacture, preparers for spinning, women, 8/ 
to 9/; boys, 7/ ; spinners, women, 10/ ; girls, 7/ ; 
reelers, women, 10/6 ; winders, women, 10/9 to 
12/4; girls, 8/9; warpers, 8/ to 14/7; weavers, 
women, 12/6 to 13/4 per week. A house in Dundee 
gives the average wages as follows : — men, 21/ ; 
boys, 10/ ; women, weavers, 10/ ; girls, 6/ ; winders, 
women, 9/, On an average, the wages may be 
assumed to be 24/ for men ; 7/ boys ; 10/ women, 
and 6/ girls. 

(*' Miscellanoons Statistics. 
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£ 


Annual 


!en under 20, 


23,600 


at 


7/ 427,700 


amount of 
waees. 


20 to 60, 


67,600 


at 


24/ 3,568,000 




romen under 20, 


64,600 


at 


6/ 1,007,200 




„ 20 to 60, 


106,000 


at 


10/ 2,760,000 





250,500 



7,752,900 



HOSIERY AND LACE MANUFACTURE. 
Sub-Obdbb 8, 5. 

The value of exports of hosiery and lace was as Exports. 
follows : — 



1855 
1865 



Declabed Value of Exports. 



Lace. Stockings. Hosiery. 



£ £ 

470,538 552,947 
465,611> 240,534 



£ 

211,706 
204,341 



Total. 



£ 

1,235,190 
910,486 



In a paper read by Mr. Felkin on the lace and vaiue of 
hosiery trade of Nottingham to the British Asso-mL^c- 
ciation/^^ it was estimated that the materials worked *°^ 
up cost about £1,715,000; the wages and profits 
amounted to £3,415,000 ; and the net returns 
£5,130,000. 



England ^d Wales 
Scotland ... 
Ireland ... 



Number 

of 
Factories. 



65 

4 



69 



Number 

of 

Hand 

Frames. 



543 
173 



716 



Number of 
Reads of 
Circular 
Frame. 



6,881 
94 



6,975 



Number of 
factories. 



^^^ ' Journal of the Statistical Society,' yoL xxiz. page 538. 

G 2 
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Locality. 



The miscellaneous statistics for 1866 gives the 
number of narrow hand frames in Nottingham and 
neighbourhood at 11,000 ; wide hand frames, 4,250 ; 
rotary frames, 1,000 ; circular frames, 1,200 ; sets 
warp frames, 400. 

The hosiery manufacture is confined to Notting- 
ham, Leicester, and Derby, in England ; and Dum- 
fries and Roxborough, in Scotland. 



Number of 
persons em- 


Men. 


WOMKK. 


ployed. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 


6,800 
200 


23,500 
1,000 


156,000 
250 


42,000 
1,000 




7,000 


24,600 


156,250 


43,000 



Condition of 
labour. 



Hours of 
labour. 



Wages. 



n 



These manufactures are partly carried on in factories 
under the Factory Act, and partly in workshops or 
in the dwellings of the workers, in the same manner 
as the silk manufacture in Spitalfields or Coventry. 
The frame belongs in most cases to the manufacturer, 
and the worker pays a rent for it. A middleman 
superintends the work, and acts as between the hosier 
and the workers. 

The hours of labour in factories are 10 hours a 
day ; but in private houses they are most irregular. 
In the lace manufacture the hours are 18 per day, 
workmen working in shifts 4 and 5 hours each. 

In the hosiery manufacture in Nottingham and 
neighbourhood,^^^ the wages are as follows : — In the 
narrow hand frames the men earn 10/6 ; women, 
10/6 : wide hand frames, men, 15/ ; women and girls, 
4/ : in the rotary frames, men, 20/ to 32/ ; women, 
5/ : circular frames, men, 20/ to 35/ ; women, 12/ to 

^*^ Miscellaneous Statistics for 1866, p. 280. 
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20/ ; and 7/ to 12/ : warp frames, men, 16/ to 35/ ; 
women and girls, 8/ : bleachers, men, 20/ to 35/ ; 
women, 8/ to 1^/. In Leicester and neighbourhood 
in woollen and worsted hosiery goods, narrow frame 
work knitters, men, earn 9/ to 15/; wide frame, 
20/ to 30/ ; circular frames, women, 12/ to 20/ ; 
hose seamers, 4/6 to 7/ ; sewing machine hands, 12/ ; 
menders, 10/ ; winders, 18/ ; fancy hosiery and 
underclothing finishing fabrics, women, 8/ to 16/ ; 
counter hands, 9/ ; menders, 10/ ; factory overlookers, 
me^n, 22/ to 50/ ; ordinary workmen, 14/ to 28/ ; 
skilled workmen, 20/ to 35/ ; dyers, labourers, 18/ ; 
trimmers, 20/ to 33/. In the cotton and silk 
machine, lace machine, bobbins and carriage prints, 
guides, combs, needles, &c., makers earn 33/; warpers, 
men, 25/ ; female replacing broken threads, 6/ to 8/ ; 
women to fill bobbins with thread, 12/ ; dressers, 10/ ; 
white minders and folders, 9/ to 12/. On an average, 
we may take the wages at 26/ men ; 14/ lads and 
boys ; 14/ women, and 8/ girls. 



Men under 20, 7,000 at 

„ 20 to 60, 24,500 at 

Women under 20, 156,250 at 

„ 20 to 60, 43,000 at 



14/ 254,800 

25/ 1,692,600 

8/ 3,250,000 

14/ 1,565,200 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 







280,760 


6,662,600 






Under £7. 


£7 and tmder £10. 


£10 and upwards. 


Nottingham . 
LeiceBter . . 


6,686 
6,816 


Percent. 
48 
48 


4,018 
2,942 


Percent 
25 
21 


4,919 
4,369 


Per cent. 
82 
81 



House rents. 



The rate of mortality in 1864 was, Nottingham, Health. 
2-74; Leicester, 3-09. <^> 

^'^ See Beport on the Hosiery Manufacture in the First Beport 
of the Ohildren's Employment Commission, 1868. 
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■ cutters, 23/6. In Bristol, closers, 20/ ; men's men, 
K 23/ ; ladies'. 22. In Edinburgh, closers, 25/ ; boot- 

■ men, 21/; snoemen, 18/; ladies' men, 21/; jobbers, 
17/ ; binders, 13/. In Glasgow, closers, 18/ to 20/ ; 

t ladies' men, 16/ ; men's men, 16/ ; jobbers, 18/ to 
t 20/. By piece work, however, a large number earn 

35/ and 40/. In Stafford, best hands earn net 26/ 
I .to 30/; a second hand, an average of 16/. The 
I average wages earned at Stafford in a factory 

amounted to 32/. Women earn 10/ to 16/ a week ; 

girls, 6/ to 8/. On an average, we may take the 

earnings at 23/ men ; 12/ women ; 8/ boys under 

20 ; and 7/ girls under 20. 



Men 


. 61,200 


under 20, 


at 


8/ 


£ 
1,066,000 


»> 


208,500 


20 to 60, 


at 


23/ 


12,468,500 


Wome 


n 13,160 


trnder 20, 


at 


7/ 


239,330 


» 


120,500 
893,350 


20 to 60, 


at 


12/ 


3,759,600 
17,632,430 



amount of 
wages. 



The shoemaker has many tools to purchase. He Tools, 
requires much heat, and in thread and other things 
expends 1/6 a week. 

Very irregular. The work is mostly done inHoureof 
private houses at all hours. ^^"'"' 

The rate of mortality in Stafford was 2*43 ; in Health. 
Northampton, 3*14 per cent. ^^^ 

The proportion who signed the marriage register EducatioD. 
by marks was as follows : — ^Stafford, 25 per cent, 
males; 26, females: Northampton, 18 per cent, 
males ; 24 per cent, females. 

The amount owing to depositors in savings banks saving*. 
averaged, Stafford, £1 lis. ; Northampton, £5 12^. 

^'> See Eeport on Bootmakers in the Fonrih Eeport of the Chil«» 
dren's Employment Commission, 1865. 
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Drunken- 
ness. 



Rent of 
houses. 



In Northampton the average number of persons 
proceeded against for drunkenness was 0*45 per cent. 



Stafford . . 
Northampton. 
Leicester . 



Under £7. 



Per cent. 
44 
19 
48 



£7 to £10. 



Per cent. 
24 
30 
21 



£10 and 
upwaids. 



Per cent. 
82 
51 
81 



HAT MANUFACTURE. 
Sub-Obdbb 5. 



Number of 
persons emp 


England .... 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 




1 Women. 


ployed. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 




1,300 
80 
80 


8,300 
580 
600 


900 
80 


2,200 
80 




1,460 


9,480 


930 


2,280 



Wages. An extensive manufacturer gives the wages of his 

establishments in London and country as follows : — 
151 men as body makers, finishers, shapers, their 
wages varying from 28/ to 50/ per week ; average, 
34/. 62 men employed at machinery, and packers, 
porters, &c. ; average, 28/. 50 boys ; average, 9/. 
101 women and girls, hat lining makers, trimmers, 
&c, ; average, 12/. 152 cap makers ; average, 9/. In 
Bristol the wages are, body makers, 25/ ; silk 
finishers, 25/ ; tippers off, 30/ ; crown sewers, 7/ ; 
trimmers, 7/. In Glasgow, body makers, 34/ ; silk 
finishers, 36/ ; tippers ofl^, 40/ ; crown sewers, 
women, 10/ ; trimmers, 12/. In Edinburgh, body 
makers, 33/ ; silk finishers, 30/ ; tippers off, 30/ ; 
women crown sewers, 5/ ; trimmers, 10/6. On an. 
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average, we may take the wages at 30/ men ; 10/ 
boys ; 5/ girls, and 10/ women/^^ 



Men nnder 20, 


1,460 


at 


10/ 


£ 
87,960 


20 to 60, 


9,480 


at 


30/ 


739,440 


Women nnder 20, 


930 


at 


5/ 


12,090 


„ 20 to 60, 


2,280 


at 


10/ 


59,280 



14,150 



848,770 



Annual 
amount^of 
wages. " 



HAIRDRESSERS. 
Sub-Obdbb 5. 





IAek. 


WOMBN. 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


England .... 
Scotland .... 
Ireland ... . . 


1,600 
170 
130 


8,700 
530 
440 


70 


800 




1,900 


9,670 


70 


300 



Number of 
persons em- 
ployed. 



The wages paid to hairdressers are from 20/ to 30/ wages, 
and 35/ per week. On an average, we may take, 
25/ men ; 10/ under twenty ; 10/ women, and 5/ 
girls. 



Men 



Women 



1,900 raider 20, at 10/ 49,400 

9,670 20 to 60, at 25/ 628,550 

70 raider 20, at 5/ 910 

300 20 to 60, at 10/ 7,800 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



11,940 



686,660 



^> MiscellaneotLB Statistics for 1866, p. 296. See also lieport 
on Hatters in the Forarth Beport of the Children's Employment 
Commission, 1865. 
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TAILORS. 
Sub-Obdcb 5. 



Vnmberof 
penoM cn>» 
plojcd. 



Anntial 
amount of 
wages. 



IfES. 



Under 20. 



20 to 60. 



Scoilflnd . 
Ireland 



15,700 
3,700 
4,900 



88,200 
12,500 
15,000 



24,300 I 115,700 



A strike took place among the London tailors last 
year, when they obtained a rise on their wages as 
established in the log, whereby a workman may be 
able to earn Id. per hour. In Liverpool the average 
wages all the year round are 25/ a week. They are 
paid 5d. per hour for every garment ; the number of 
hours for making each garment being fixed by the 
club. A great number of them earn 35/ a week. 
On an average, for the whole number, we may take 
25/ and 8/. <^) 

£ 
Men under 20, 24,800 at 8/ 505,440 
„ 20 to 60, 115,700 at 21/ 6,317,500 



140,000 



6,822,940 



(^^ See Beport on Tailors in the Fourth Eeport of the Children's 
Employment CommiBsion, 1865. See also Beport on the Mannfao- 
tnre of Wearing Apparel and on Seamstresses in the Second 
Beport of the Children's Employment Commission. 
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TAILORESSES, DRESSMAKERS, SEAMSTRESSES, AND STAY- 
MAKERS. 





Scb-Ohdeb 5. 








England .... 
Scotland .... 
Ir^md .... 


Women. 






Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


- 




86,000 

9,400 

86,000 


318,000 
38,000 
74,000 






131,400 


430,000 





Number of 
persons em- 
ployed. 



In Mr. Hood's report to the Children's Employment Wages. 
Commission, the wages of adults were given at from 
6/ to 18/ a week, machinists getting 21/. Workers 
by machine earn 10/ to 1 8/ ; braiding and embroidery, 
15/ to 20/; wholesale millinery, 15/ to 21/; plain 
needlework by hand, 2d. to Sd. per hour. There are 
two busy seasons in the year ; three months in the 
spring and three months in the autumn. During the 
interval employment is scarce, and wages are very low. 
On an average, the wages cannot be put higher than 7/ 
for girls, and 13/ for adult women. 

31,400 under 20, at 5/ 1,708,500 Anneal 

430,000 20 to 60, at 10/ 11,180,000 



amount of 
wages. 



661,400 



12,888,500 



STRAW PLAIT MANUFACTURE, AND STRAW HAT AND 

BONNET MAKERS. 

Sttb-Obdeb 5. 





Men. 


WOMEK. I* 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. P 


England .... 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


1,900 
110 


2,000 
280 


15,500 
200 
190 


28,300 

500 

1,000 




2,010 


2,230 


15,890 


29,800 



Number of 
persons em- 
ployed. 
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Order XII. 

PERSONS WOEEING IN ABTICLES OP FOOD AND 
DRINK. 



MILLERS. 
Sub-Obdsb 1. 



Number of 
persons em- 
ployed. 





England .... 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


Men. 


Women 
and Girls, 
20 to 60. 






Under 20. 


20 to 60. 






6,500 
580 
620 


24,800 
3,200 
4,200 


270 

20 

120 






-6,700 


82,200 


410 





Wages, 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



In Liverpool millmen earn 24/ to 30/ ; labourers, 
21/. In Dublin millers earn 18/ to 24/. The 
wages generally may be taken at 22/ for men, and 
10/ for boys under 20 ; and 8/ women and girls. 

£ 
Men 6,700 under 20, at 10/ 174,200 
82,200 20 to 60, at 22/1,842,000 
Women 410 at 8/ 8,500 

39,310 2,024,700 

BAKERS AND CONFECTIONERS. 
Sub-Obdeb 2. 



Number ut 


Men. 


WOHBN. 


penom on- 
ployed. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


England and Wales . 
Scotland . . . . 
Iieland .... 


12,000 
3,500 
2,000 


43,700 
7,700 
7,100 


1,450 
810 
230 


8,750 
940 
960 




17,500 


68,500 


1,990 


10,640 



Wages. The wages are 20/ for men, and 8/ for women and 

children. A journejrman baker, however, receives. 
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besides, partial board and lodging, of the value of at 
least 8/ a week more ; so that the average may be 
taken at 28/ and 8/ per week ; 10/ women, and 8/ 
girls. 

The work is arduous, and long hours are generally Hours, 
complained of. The Commissioners on Journeymen 
Bakers have made recommendations for shortening 
the hours of labour. 



Men under 20, 

„ 20 to 60, 

Women under 20, 

„ 20 to 60, 


17,500, 

58,500, 

1,990, 

10,640, 

88,630 


at 
at 
at 
at 


8/ 
28/ 

8/ 
10/ 


£ 

864,000 

4,259,000 

41,400 

276,700 

4,941,100 


SUOAB BEFINEB& 




Sub-Obdeb S. 







Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



England 
Scotland 
Ireland 



Men. 



Under 20. 20 to 60, 



200 
100 



300 



2,600 
800 



3,400 



Number of 
persons em- 
ployed. 



In Bristol the wages are as follows : — boilers, 33/ a Wages, 
week; pan men, 23/ ; filter men, 17/6; warehouse 
men, 18/6; upstairs men, 17/6; engineers, 22/ ; 
stokers, 23/. In Glasgow, pan men, 30/ to 40/ ; 
filter men, 17/; warehouse men, 18/ ; upstairs men, 
16/ to 17/ ; engineers, 28/ to 30/ ; stokers, 20/ to 
22/. The wages in a sugar refinery in London are 
given as follows : — melters, including attending to the 
melting, bag filters, and washing out of bag filters, 
25 men, 3/6, and 6 boys, 1/1^, per day. Char, 
including men burning char, filling and emptying 
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ance of 2/3 i a week ; boys, 8/7, with an allowance 
of 1/2|. In Liverpool labourers earn 21/ to 25/ a 
week. 

On an average, we may take 18/ for men ; 9/ for 
boys, and 8/ women. 



Men 2,230 under 20, 

28,500 20 to 60, 

Women 280 20 to 60, 



at 9/ 61,500 
at 18/ 1,334,000 
at 8/ 5,800 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



31,010 



1,391,300 



TOBACXX) MANUPAOTUBB. 
Sub-Obdeb 3. 






Mek. 


Women. " 




Under 20. 20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


England .... 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


1,100 

560 

• 60 


2,950 
450 
950 


520 
20 


360 
100 

• 




1,720 


4,850 


540 


460 



Number of 
persons em- 
ployed. 



In Liverpool, in tobacco and cigar factories. Wages. 

journeymen make by piece work 30/ to 40/ per 

week; journey women, 14/ to 15/; apprentice girls, 

from 15 to 21 years of age, 6/ to 10/ ; little girls, 

strippers, &c., 2/ to 6/. In Edinburgh men earn 

25/ ; boys, 2/6 to 10/ ; women, 10/ to 14/ ; girls, 4/ 

to 8/, On an average, we may take the wages, 

25/ men ; 8/ boys; 12/ women, and 6/ girls/^^ 

£ 

Men 1,720 under 20, at 8/ 35,800 

4,350 20 to 60, at 25/ 282,750 

Women 540 under 20, at 6/ 8,400 

„ 460 20 to 60, at 12/ 14,300 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



7,070 



341,250 



^^"^ See Eeport on the Tobacco Manufacture in the Fourth Beport 
of the Children's Employment Oommission, 1865. 

H 
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The wages in this occupation, which is essentially wages, 
skilled work, are, on an average, 30/ for men ; 7/ 
l^ys ; 6/ girls, and 12/ women. 











£ 


Men 1,020 


under 20, 


at 


7/ 


18,500 


„ 3,300 


20 to 60, 


at 


80/ 


257,400 


Women 160 


under 20, 


at 


6/ 


2,500 


230 


20 to 60, 


at 


12/ 


7,200 



4,710 



286,600 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



SKINNERS, TANNERS AND CURRIERS. 
Sub-Ordbb 2. 



England . 
Scotland . 
Ireland . 



Mbn. 


Women. 
20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


8,700 
500 
160 


18,000 
1,950 
1,070 


280 
50 


4,860 


21,020 


830 



Number of 
pei-sons em- 
ployed. 



Tanners, common labourers, earn 21/ to 22/ per wages, 
week in London, and 13/ to 14/ in the country. 
Skilled men earn 13/ to 16/ in the country. But 
the greater number are on piece work ; their average 
earning is 23/. In town the skilled workers earn 
30/ to 40/ per week ; curriers, men, employed to 
dress the leather, make about 50/ in London, and 
about 30/ in the country; a few men engaged in 
splitting hides, which require fine handling, earn 
£4 per week; saddlers earn 5/ to 6/ per diem in 
town, and 20/ to 24/ per week in the country. On 
an average, the wages may be assumed at 25/ for 
men, 10/ for boys, aiid 8/ for women. In Edin- 

H 2 
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90 



t:^ 



f.:>Tn 



SO 



9>ld 



^^pfc- In 1^ finer wrjrka of Tparfier^ fnrfTnirng leadier 

fsu^ p^jn&Eo pardoimsiL ami vettniiL mazLH&ctiirev 
i£t^ wage^ are lifgfter tiiazi dioB& of tumiss and 
enrrier?^ Oa aa avers^e. xhar earnings ma j te 
tekf^ at 55/ fcr mex, and 12 under 20; 12/ 
w<>wi«i, aiid ^/ for girfe- 






Mm 1^ «Bder», al 13/ M,4» 

^ 2,5^70 mom, mi 35/ 270,^0 

W^yfM»i 2^ wadaU, mi 8/ 10,816 

^ M5 20 to 60, at 13/ 17,004 



4,«W 



333,582 
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BRUSH MAKERS. 
Stjb-Obdbb 3. 





Hen. 


Women, 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Undei 20. 


20 to 60. 


England .... 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


2,400 

120 

60 


7,000 
330 
220 


1,900 
100 
200 


2,700 

150 

50 




2,580 


7,550 


2,200 


2,900 



Number of 
persons em- 



Ill the manufacture of hair, including the making of Wages. 

brushes and brooms, the wages are, 22/ men ; 6/ 

boys ; 10/ women, and 5/ girls. 

£ 

Men 2,580 tinder 20, at 6/ 40,000 

7,550 20 to 60, at 22/ 430,000 

Women 2,200 nnder 20, at 5/ 28,600 

„. 2,900 20 to 60, at 10/ 75,400 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



15,230 



574,000 
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Order XIV. 

PERSONS WORKING IN VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 





GUM, OIL, AND COLOURMEN. 
Sub-Obdee 1. 




Number of 
peraoM em- 
ployed. 


England .... 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


Men. 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 






2,000 

150 

60 


8,000 
420 
180 






2,210 


8,600 





Wagee. The wages in this industry are, on an average, 25/ 

for men, and 7/ for boys. 

Amiaal 3,200 men under 20, at 7/ 40,000 

8,600 „ 20 to 60, at 25/ 499,000 



amount of 
wages. 



10,800 



539,000 



Number of 
persons em- 
ployecL 



SAWYERS, COOPERS, AND TURNERS. 
Sub-Oedkb 2. 



England 
Scotland 
Ireland 



Men. 



Under 20. 20 to 60. 



8,100 
1,750 
1,700 



11,550 



46,000 
8,000 
7,600 



61,600 



Wages. 



Coopers earn 33/ ; sawyers, 30/ to 35/. In Scot- 
land they earn 24/ to 29/. On an average, we ma,y 
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take the wages at 28/ for men, and 10/ for boys 
under 20. 

Men 11,550 under 20, at 10/ 300,000 
„ 61,600 20 to 60, at 28/ 1,700,000 



Annual 
amount of 
wagei* 



73,150, 



2,000,000 



OTHER WORKERS IN WOOD. 
Sub-Ordke 2. 





Men. 


Women 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. ! 20 to 60. 


England .... 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


1,310 

1,220 

210 


4,000 

450 

1,000 


970 
150 
130 


1,270 

70 

470 




3,740 


6,450 


1,250 1,810 



Number of 
persons em- 
ployed* 



The finer works in wood are well paid, and the wages. 

average earnings may be taken at 30/ for men; 
7/ for boys ; 5/ girls ; 8/ women. 

Men nnder20, 3,740 at 7/ 68,000 

20 to 60, 5,450 at 30/ 425,000 

Women under 20, 1,250 at 5/ 16,250 

„ 20 to 60, 1,810 at 8/ 37,750 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



12,250 



547,000 



WORKERS IN BARK, CANE, RUSH AND STRAW. 
Sub-Obdke 3, 4. 





Men. 


Women. 


Number of 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


' persons em- 
ployed. 


England . . • . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


2,850 
900 


11,000 

800 

1,100 


250 


700 






3,750 


12,400 


250 


700 





The workers in cane, rush, &c., receive, on an wages. 




r a. 



jifi 






ir. 1 A> 



^?Bt} « JUU 



r^E ZJLEER ^l-4V T"^U'^t -tM 



r rf T ^^ zzmrer f jarer :::iiij5 "▼»» ^ iiluiJva : — 



I^frtMtjf. 



fh^¥f4 W 



'.^160 






>L ±± 









Toe iimininioii if pap«r niiik io^a ntit imply dimi- 
nutioa if ornitnciioiu bur :iie ^neeiiiiiL of larger mfTTa 
iiwr**;ui of ^ffnaHer }iies^ whick die iarrodiieiioii of 
machinery D«rniitTe*i. 

The parer aianircierare is :3caxiiareti all ovor tfie 
(tr/nntrj : bar me grear iieatres are rfie bants of the 
Thi^meH^ and the vicmmes of Eimbni^h. 

In large fifcctiiriea the honrs are regnlaTy from 
a to 6 ; bnr In hand-made paper iactories the work is 
TfwM irr^^rulaTy even boys being kept axteen and 
moTff bonrs a daT, 



a/ 



^tfff. 





Xbt. 


WOBKS. 


— 


Umier 20. i 20 to 60. 


ITiiderao.l 20tD60. 




5,000 
900 
800 


13,000 J 
2,000 
1,600 


4,300 

1,600 

150 


7,300 

2,100 

800 


T 


6,206 


16,600 


6,050 

1 


10,200 
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This number includes all who are engaged in 
paper, viz. : rag gatherers, stationers, paper stainers. 
In the manufacture of paper proper, the number of 
persons employed is 13,300 in England and Wales ; 
4,400 in Scotland ; and 

bly. At Wages. 

wages are, 
^achers, 23/ ; 
24/6; machine 
aechanics, 36/6. 
ien examined for 
41 men employed, 
.5/6. The average 
^ 12/9; of women, 
nd rag boilers earn 
3Lnd poachers, 17/4 ; 
.y4; sizers, 16/11; 
'vishers, piece work, 
:inill in Valleyfield 
17/2 ; young men 
4/1. In the paper 
"2/ ; glaziers, 15/ ; 
to 40/; marblers, 
nay take the wages 
; and 4/ girls.^^^ 




Jj/y^ 



202^ f ^T^ 



8/ 128,960 

U/ 1,036,840 

6/ 93,600 

8/ 212,160 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



1,470,560 



(1) 



See Report on the Paper Manufeotnre in the Fourth Report 
of the Children's Employment Commission, 1865. 
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' ' ' M)/^ /«^l HUii\Hiii'M #/f i)i« United Kingilfflm Ibr the yew 1865, 
\f^ \UAt^.ii Umi, KJtA 
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The number of persons employed in metal mining Number of 

« n ^ •»- •/. ^ persons em- 

IS as lOllOWS : ployed. 





Under 20, 
England. 


Under 20, 
Scotland. 


20 to 60, 
England. 


20 to 60, 
Scotland. 


Iron 

Copper .... 

Tin 

Lead ... . . . 

Not described 


5,000 
6,000 
5,400 
4,500 
2,000 


2,600 

ioo 

400 


16,000 
12,000 

9,000 
24,000 

5,500 


9,000 

400 
1,500 




22,900 


3,100 


66,500 


10,900 



In Cornwall miners are divided into tributors and Wages. 
tut workmen. The labourers work in companies of 
from two to eight men, and for eight hours at a time. 
The tributors' earnings are regulated not only by 
the amount and quality of the ore brought to the 
surface, but by its market value at the time it is 
sold to the smelters. Instances are quoted of £100 
or more being realised in one month, and of tributors 
becoming owners of land and cottages ; but should a 
lode turn out poorer than expected, the tributor may 
work for weeks, and perhaps months, without earning 
anything. The workmen are paid by piecework, 
and their earnings average from <£3 to £3 10/ per 
month. In Cornwall the work at the dressing floors 
is partly carried on by a few men disabled from 
working below, but principally by women and 
children, their wages being at the rate of 8d. and 1/ 
a day for the former, and 4d. to 6d. for the latter. 
A surface man in Cornwall earns 2/ a day. In the 
north of England the smelters earn, on an average, 
20/ a week ; the roasters, 17/6 ; and the separators, 
18/ ; the working miners, 16/ to 17/. In the iron- 
stone mines the wages are from 3/9 to 4/ a day ; in 
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Wales they average £3 per month. There are, how- 
ever, dedactions for candles, doctors, education, &c. 
On the average, the wages may be taken at 22/ 
per man ; 6/ for lads and boys. 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 


Men 

n 


£ 
under 20, 26,000 at 6/ 405,600 
20 to 60, 77,400 at 22/ 4,427,286 

103,400 4,832,880 

COAL MIXING. 
Sub-Ordkb 1. 



Quaniiiies In 1865 the ppoduce of coal in the United Kingdom 

produced. r» n 

was as lollows : — 



Value of 
exports. 



Number 

of 
Collieries. 



Dnrham and Northnmberland 
StafiEbrdshire and Worcestershire. 

Lancashire 

North and Sonth Wales . 

Yorkshire 

Derbyshire 

Monmonthshire 

Other Connties of England . 

Scotland 

Ireland 



332 
125 

884 
510 
434 
154 

83 
198 
497 

39 



3,256 



Tons. 



25,032,694 

12,200,989 

11,962,000 

9,894,507 

9,355,100 

4,596,760 

4,125,000 

8,211,047 

12,650,000 

123,500 



98,150,687 



The declared value of coal exported was as fol- 
lows : — 



^ 



1845 
1855 
1865 



£ 
973,636 
2,446,341 
4,161,338 
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England and Wales 
Scotland . 
Ireland . 



Men. 



Under 20. 20 to 60 



78,000 

11,500 

500 



90,000 



173.000 

25,000 

2,000 



200,000 



Number of 
persons em- 
ployed. 



The hours of labour in the collieries differ with Hours of 
different occupations. The miner works 7 hours a 
day ; the tunnellers and horse keepers, 8 hours ;. the 
onsetters, pony putters, and others, 12 hours a day. 

The labourer must provide himself with candles, Tools, 
powder, and implements ; and some deductions are 
made from his wages. 

The wages in Newcastle and neighbourhood are Wages, 
given as follows, per day : — ^men, miners and hewers, 
5/9; tunnellers, 6/; onsetters, 4/9; roUey way 
men, 3/9; banksmen, 5/; overmen, 35/ per week; 
deputy overmen, 4/; horse keepers, 16/ per week; 
lamp keepers, 16/; screensmen and weighmen, 3/ ; 
smiths, 3/6 ; locomotive engine drivers, 4/ ; steam 
engine drivers, 3/6 ; breaksmen at pits, 3/6 ; boys, 
pony putters, 2/8 ; horse drivers, 1/6 ;• trappers, 1/; 
wood and water leaders, 2/6 to 3/. In South York- 
shire the average wages are given at 24/ to 27/ ; in 
Scotland about the same. Allowing for deductions 
and for periodical stoppages, the average may be 
taken at 22/ ; and 7/ for boys under 20. 



Men under 20, 
„ 20 to 60, 



90,000 
200,000 

290,000 



£ 
at 7/ 1,638,000 
at 22/ 11,440,000 



13,078,000 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



Miners live in cottages built by the coal owner in House rent. 



1 in KSTIlfATES OF TBE EASKIKS& 

tilt iiuiiifdixiK- vicinitiefi^ and they paj £2 or £3 for 
>tn Mjiull ;iccrnuTiiodation. Ib scune cases land is 
It I ic lilt iiiiiHT Hii aocjcunmc^iati.ir. land, and the 
luiiifi i•ll.ili^ hih own cottagf, ExideDoe was cnven 
it-iiiji lilt (\iiiiniissionerp on Miise? tlxaT in riie north 
ft liuiilaiiil, wlu-ii the men live three to five miles 
ili>i:iiii. :i il(»rinitiir%- ih provided for iLem, ooals are 
i»titu c'i\ru with till- house, and a little pirden. 

n«w.tiK Till TuXv 111 nuirtality in the coal prodncm^- comities 

i> lift c^\^i^\ : hut the rate for comities gives no indi- 
i^nthih oi thf uhirtality from coal mininsr, the same 
i»t ihir liiiulifitul hy a large agricultaral popnladon 
tn tilt* s:»hif ]»l:uv. In Ihxrham the rate in 1864 
xv«> :M'>-i. Nonhumberland, 2,273; StafFoidshire, 
:\M>. N.nl. ^Valt^^ 2.214; South Wales. 2,310. 
riir sMv:*iir li'iiiiTt^r of mortality is from accidents. 
V^i^iu l>:Mi TO lMif» there were raised in Great 
Ui.i:*::i >:>o,ooO,000 toiis of coaL and the nmnher 
i^t ih'rii!»> ii\«v.i ;uviiloiiifi was 9,916; showing that 
ll.rri' \>:i> v.ir ilo:nli lo tvery 100,000 tons of coal 
r.nNt'.l, ;nul o^ie InV lost to every 321 persons em- 
ploye il. I>i\ FniT. in his evidence to the Commis- 
5sii\iuis v'!i The I'oiiv^iiion of Mines, gave a tahle 
>ho\vii^i: \h^ ^liwv.iil dei^th rate per cent, of different 
ola^c-t^s of l^l^li^^]anvI:l for 1S49 — 1S53.'^^ At the age 
of -0 aiul npw-vnK ihe anniial death rate per cent. 
i!\ V^\irl^^'id ;r.,vl Wi^les wasi 2\vt: among miners in 
l^\nhAin and XonhnmWrhnd, 2'3S : Staffordshire, 
SOO ; \K vihvv Tydvih S 27, Ax 20 to 40, in England 
iu\vl WaW ilio r^,io was 102 : among miners in 
l^\uh;u\\ ai\vl Novxhiimlvrlaiui 0-7i>: Staffordshire, 
I ol ; Mevthyr IVlvil. 1S5 percent. 

V Ksv,v Tho jux^jXMiioin of pers*>ns who signed their mar- 

(^ CV)iU]iUdsaioiiex$ v^i ^Gnes and Beport of the 
Iff iKd HikQse of CooouDOiDft on Mines^ 1S66. 
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riage register with marks in colliery counties was 
as follows : — Durham, 24*4 per cent., males ; 38*3 
females : Stafford, 38*4 males ; 51*8 females : North 
Wales, 34* 9. males; 48" 7 females: Monmouth, 41*9 
males ; 51*8 females per cent. 

COALHEAVERS AND LABOURERS. 
Sub-Obdbb 2. 





Men. 


1 Women. 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


England .... 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


2,100 

210 

70 


11,000 

1,500 

680 


1,900 
90 


1,900 
140 




2,380 


13,180 


1,990 1 2,040 



Number of 
persons em- 
plojed. 



The wages in London are high, coal porters earning Wages. 

as much as 32/ a week ; but in the country they 

earn less. On an average, they can only be taken at 

23/ for men ; 7/ for boys ; 8/ women, and 5/ girls. 

£ 

2,380 

13^180 

1,990 

2,040 



Men 



under 20, 

„ 20 to 60, 

Women under 20, 

„ 20 to 60, 



at 
at 
at 
at 



7/ 43,300 

23/ 788,000 

5/ 25,900 

8/ 42,400 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



19,590 



899,600 



CHIMNEY SWEEPEKS. 
Sub-Orbeb 2. 



England 
Scotland 
Ireland 



Men. 



Under 20. 20 to 60. 



1,600 

70 

300 

1,970 



4,200 
250 
450 

4,900 



Numl)er of 
persons en- 
ployed. 



7S^ or TBL'EABSaSQB 



'*r z*-^ TDsr tt- -SUESL Tr» sverage 22/ for 



£ 
jtf, ^- saa-A «• ^- 8(1,700 
:S 1 fi. «: *l Mti.300 



1,000 





H 


s 




'::aarSi 


Jtlr«*. . 






f.000 




•T'* 


t-38[» 



i ' -.^-,^ ^ $ T^^erc -i ^jbi^sskt, r*5 makers, 
ST. !iL-.>^ ^.: -^ : — nvi :Sin ' i ^r cby. In 
Z.in.: rvr:. l*' i £" -^r v-^i Sinpusers, 6/ a 
Hi* Ji Is-.-j^srirr 4* i vetii: ir ±iciL~i«Er^; biick- 
-siT"^:^ ~ ' J ij^ ::! ^a!«sci*r. i'-^ i Ediaborgh; 









<\ 



7» 7,fN0 
TOO S,TliO 

7,450 39,700 
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The wages of quarrymen are about the same as Wnges. 
those of common labourers, and they may be taken 
at 1 8/ for men, and 6/ for boys. 

Men under 20, 7,450 at 6/ 116,000 Annual 



„ 20 to 60, 


89,700 


at 18/ 


1,863,000 




amount of 
wages. 




47,150 


1,979,000 




. 


BRIOKMAKEES. 








Sub-Ordbb 3. 








Men. 


j Women. 


Number of 




Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


j Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


ployed. 


England .... 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 


9,200 
500 
100 


28,000 

1,550 

800 


1,200 

•• 


1,700 






9,800 


29,850 


! 1,200 


1,700 





Brickmakers are generally paid by piecework. Wages. 
Moulders earn as much as 50/ in summer and 21/ 
in winter; those employed in tempering, 50/ in 
summer and 21/ in winter. And so those working 
in burning and wheeling. A good proportion of the 
whole number employed, 36 per cent., consists of 
labourers who earn 3/ a day in Leicester and 15/ to 
17/ a week in Edinburgh. For the whole year, and 
for the whole number, the wages may be taken at 
25/ for men ; 8/ boys ; 5/ girls, and 8/ women. 



Men imder 20, 9,800 


at 8/ 


£ 
204,000 


Annual 


20 to 60, 29,850 


at 25/ 


1,940,000 


amount of 


Women under 20, 1,200 


at 5/ 


15,600 


wages. 


„ 20 to 60, 1,700 


at 8/ 


85,000 





42,650 



2,194,600 
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The present wages are given in the Staffordshire w«ges. 
potteries for earthenware as follows: — ^men, clay- 
makers, 4/6 per day; throwers, 6/6 ; turners, 4/6 ; 
handlers, 4/ ; pressers, 4/6 ; modellers, 7/ ; moulders, 
4/6 ; saggar makers, 6/ ; biscuit firemen, 6/6 ; 
biscuit placers, 4/6 ; printers, 4/6 ; glost firemen, 
4/6 ; kiln men, 5/ ; gilders, 4/6 ; boys, turners, 6/6 ; 
throwers^ 3/6 ; handlers, 6d. ; pressers, 1/ ; biscuit 
firemen, 1/6 ; gilders, 2/ ; women, 10/ a week ; 
girls, 5/ per week. In the porcelair^ manufacture 
the men earn 1/ to 1/6 more a week in almost every 
branch. In Worcester the wages are given per week 
at, clay makers, 16/; throwers, 50/ ; turners, 30/ 
handlers, 25/ ; pressers, 30/ ; figure makers, 36/ 
modellers, 45/ ; moulders, 36/ ; saggar makers, 30/ 
biscuit firemen, 44/ ; biscuit placers, 18/ ; glost 
firemen, 22/ ; kiln firemen, 27/* In Newcastle the 
wages are given at 10/ per week less. In most cases 
it is all by piece work that the men are paid. On an 
average, the earnings may be taken at 30/ for men ; 
10/ lads and boys ; 10 women, and 5/ girls. 

Anntial 
amount ot 
wages. 



Men under 20, 


4,900 


at 


10/ 


127,400 


„ 20 to 60, 


21,400 


at 


30/ 


1,669,200 


Women under 20, 


6,600 


at 


10/ 


171,600 


„ 20 to 60, 


7,250 


at 


5/ 


94,250 



40,150 2,062,460 

The rentals in Stoke-upon-Trent were : — under £7, House rent. 
66 per cent. ; £7, and under £10, 16 per cent. ; and 
£10 and upwards, 18 per cent. 

The rate of mortality was : — Stoke-upon-Trent, Health. 
2-78 ; Wolverhampton, 2 '78, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
2-29 per cent. 

The number who signed their marriage register by Education, 
marks was as follows: — Stoke-upon-Trent, 35 per 

I 2 
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Smwmpt, 



cent malefl, 45 per cent females; WolTeriiamptoii, 
40 per cent maJea, 50 per cent females ; Newcastle^ 
under-Lyne, 33 per cent males, 41 p& cent females. 
The amount of money owing to depositors in 
flarings hanks averaged as foUows : — 



NewcMde-mukr-Ljne 
Stoke-i^Qn-Treni 



1 11 
1 



Pnwhta 



In Newcastle-under-Lyne the number of persons 
who were committed for drunkenness averaged 1*02 
percent 






GLASS MANUFAGTUEE. 

Sub-Okdib 5. 

JkthndiwiaeciGlBm Betl ynbm ol Ghm 
apoffted. inQxnted. 



18M 
1865 



£ 
607,333 
742,739 



£ 

83,315 

620,991 



NiiaWr</ 



Mbet. 



Under 20. 



20 to 60. 



WoMta. 



Under 20. 



20 to 60. 



1m£ui1 



4,100 9,700 I 530 



440 
50 



750 il 
220 



750 



4,590 lO.oTO 



630 



750 



>^r*». 




The »ni^r«* in iii^t ^lm» aiul ^iftuvstic articles are 
iven w folfows .-—1st dnssj. 4{>, k» 49/ ; 2nd dass, 
to 4V: ^^ c^»«». 3U, tv U> t> : 4th class, 22/ to 
8i.lO/fe^3t ; ifth class, 21/8: glass 
IV *» ^^/ i «wiwc5j. mfjMw; packmen, and 
Mr. Wfcufe? wp«.»rted to th« Children's 
it Comnusshja. that &<* mitmaom wages 
Bak gbas blow^jrs w«f«f 33/ for workmen ; 
8enritor& A bot^ gbas xuua&ctaieT 
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states that a finisher would make from £6 to £8 a 
week; a blower, £3 10/; a gatherer, £2 5/; a 
putter up, £1 5/ to £1 7/ 5 ^ taker in, 15/. On an 
average, we may take 30/ a week for men ; 8/ 
women, and 6/ boys and girls. 

Each chain, or set of hands, consists of a few conditions 
persons, viz., the workman, who finishes the article ;**^^**°^''- 
the servitor, who prepares it by blowing ; the foot 
maker, who assists the servitor, and the taker in. 

In Birmingham glass workers work 45 hours in Hours of 
the week, except glass cutters, who work 55 to 60 
hours. 

Men 4,590 under 20, at 6/ 71,600 . 

10,670 20 to 60, at 30/ 832,200 

Women 530 under 20, at 6/ 8,300 

750 20 to 60, at 8/ 15,600 



labour. 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



16,540 



927.700 



SALT MANUFACTURE. 
Sub-Obdeb 6. 



England . 
Scotland . 
Ireland . 



Men. 


Under 20. 


20 to 60. 


270 
450 


1,650 

750 

80 


720 


2,480 



Number of 
persons em* 
ployed. 



A fair workman earns, on an average, 28/ a week. Wages. 

In the Stoke works the shift system is adopted ; condition 
two men, one for the day and one for the night, are®^^^"''- 
appointed to each pan, and receive 2/ per ton, pro- 
portionately divided between them. Each head of 
a pan is paid 22/ weekly on account, and the balance 
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Jewellers, it is said, are some of the best paid Wages. 
Birmmgham artisans ; the rate varies considerably, 
but he is a poor workman who can earn only 25/ 
weekly; 30/ to 50/ being considered the average 
wages ; though some obtain much more. Enamellers 
frequently gain as much as £3 to £4 weekly. Boys 
are usually apprenticed at 14, when they earn 4/ 
per week, which is increased annually until they are 
21, when they generally receive 10/ or 11/. Youths 
sometimes make a considerable sum by working 
overtime. In plated wares, men working by the 
piece earn as much as 50/ to 55/ per week single 
handed; day men earn 22/ to 40/, according to 
merit in work. On an average, the wages may 
be taken at 35/ per man ; 8/ boys; 8/ women, and 
6/ girls. 

£ 
Men 5,450 under 20, at 8/ 113,200 
15,450 20 to 60, at 35/1,406,000 
20, at 6/ 22,600 
60, at 8/ 83,200 



Women 1,450 under 
„ 1,600 20 to 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



23,950 



1,575,000 



METAL MANUFACTURES OTHER THAN IRON. 
Sub-Order 9, 13. 

The declared value of exports in the last twenty vaiue of ex- 
years has been as follows : — ^''^' 



Copper 
Lead . 
Tin . 
Brass . 



1855 



2,004,122 
639,031 

1,321.291 
107,060 



4,071,486 



1865 



£ 
3,132,179 

775,467 
2,005,221 

232,316 



6,145,183 



'Its. T. vsn3. 



-.. .-■:!». 


- ^\ 


-^-.. 


i) i> -V). 


""_""-,. 


^i.. 11 111 


•. ±t^0 


■3.^]t] 
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;:' -"• 


•.iDO 


a.i^W 



"i: ;:.■-. 



— iir ii\^, :nr Tiie^ ire ':!axOT:- 

'■■ :::.-:. 'iie ?i7iT5 it -wrures 
■. — :. ri r .UL^rnr. do -: £7.1 
L -•:::- L [^1 in vr-^n:^ :: lie 
I* ufr- — akd 2J 1 'Vriris: per 

."/. "lie -.-r-i aiunitiicTZLr'fr. the 
r- . izii .:::• .iii:«:iirrr. iS to 



2v -^.:'v^*:;:i.; t.:«: -.>.^r. -^r" -.- Ti* : r:c roller. 
40/ to »-:*; : -tr.^^--^ :"::T.;it::rTrLiTii, '2*' x U: , The 
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Swansea 



Under £7. 



Per cent. 

60 



No. 

6,361 



£7 and under 
£10. 



Per cent. 

13 



No. 

1,467 



£10 Hoiue rents, 

and upwards. 



Percent, 

27 



No. 

2,873 



The rate of mortality in 1864 in Swansea was Health. 
3*02 per cent; in Neath, 2*70 per cent; and in 
Penzance, 2*35 per cent of the population. 

The proportion of persons who signed their Education, 
marriage register with marks in 1864 was as fol- 
lows :■ — Swansea, 33 per cent, males, 43 per cent, 
females ; Neath, 42 males, 61 females ; Penzance, 
24 per cent, males, and 40 per cent, females. 

The amount owing to depositors in savings banks Savings. 
averaged in Swansea £3 12/ ; in Penzance, £2 2/. 

The number of persons proceeded against forDnmken- 
drunkenness averaged in Swansea 0*56 per cent.;"*"' 
in Neath, 2*08 per cent. ; and in Penzance, 0*57 
per cent. 



THE IRON MANUFACTURE. 
Sttb-Obdeb 14. 

In 1865 there were in the United Kingdom 657 
furnaces in blast, the production of which was as 
follows : — 





Furnaces. 


Tons of Pig 
Iron. 


Export of 1 
Iron Manufacture, j 


Import of 
Iron 


— 


Years. 


Iron and Steel J 

I 


Manufacture. 


England. 
Wales . 
Scotland 


376 
140 
141 


2,738,867 

916,909 

1,163,478 


1845 
1855 
1865 


£ 

3,501,895 

9,465,642 

13,451,445 


£ 

542*401 
584,082 



Staffordshire, Yorkshire, Durham, and Lancashire 
are the chief iron districts in England ; Glamorgan- 



Ztitl 




li$E%- 



xns- ff" m ^'^"^ I T m jf sdf- 



^^""^'^ -^or- '"1,1 ifcLcJ!!^ <SC3. Mr TTIJ^ StTB^ 2^l2& 
I^Li^- JLTT^-^. :ZI1S^ 3r--r*Tfc JBODES IMKaOBimfi. 
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<>.,>^> nu/m 5,800 9,fioo 
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The wages in the manufacture of locks differ much. Wage*. 
The best till and cabinet lock workers earn 25/ to 
40/ ; at Willenhall, warded rim, dead mortice draw- 
back, pad and till lock makers, 18/ to 30/ ; iron 
pad and cabinet lock makers, iron cabinet and key 
makers, at Wednesfield, earn 15/ to 25/ ; and at 
Brewood, fine plate lock makers, 18/ to 28//^^ In the 
hollow; wares the wages of skilled labourers average 
from *^ 5/ to 40/ a week; the manufacturers of 
tubes, 30/ ; women employed as solderers, 10/ to 
12/ ; lads, 4/6 to 10/ ; an iron carter sometimes 
earns £3 per week ; blacksmiths and whitesmiths earn 
25/ to 30/ a week. 



Men 48,900 

179,000 

Women 5,800 

„ 9,600 



under 20, 
20 to 60, 
under 20, 
20 to 60, 



at 
at 
at 
at 



8/ 
25/ 

6/ 
10/ 



233,300 



1,017,000 

11,635,000 

94,500 

249,500 

12,996,000 



Annual 
amount of 
wages. 



The rate of mortality in the principal centres of Health, 
this manufacture was as follows : — Birmingham, 3*09 
per cent. ; Walsall, 3*06 ; Wolverhampton, 2*84 ; 
Aston, 2*58 ; West Bromwich, 2*56 per cent. 



Birmingham . 
Walsall . . 
Wolverhampton 



Under £7. 



Per cent. 
41 
26 
33 



£7 to £10. 



Per cent. 
60 
28 
22 



£10 and 
upwards. 



Per cent. 
54 
24 
21 



Rent of 
houses. 



The proportion who signed their marriage register Education, 
by marks was as follows : — Birmingham, 25 males per 
^ Birmingham and the Midlieuid Hardware District,' p. 89. 



(1) 
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cent., 35 females ; Walsall, 42 males, 50 females ; 

Wolverhampton, 41 males, 53 females ; West Brom- 

wich, 31 males, 44 females; Aston, 19 males, 24 

females per cent. 
Dnjiiken-' The number proceeded against for drmikenness 
"**** averaged, Birmingham, 0*59 ; Wolverhampton, 0*68 ; 

Walsall, 0-34. 



(Jlash VI.— indefinite OCCUPATIONS. 



Order XYL 
LABOCJRERS. 

Lnboumii. TuK ccnsus of 18G1 gave the number of general 
labourers belonging to branches of labour undefined 
at 808,831; viz., England and Wales, 309,883; 
Scotland, 68,33G ; and Ireland, 430,612; and their 
income at tiio lowest estimate would be several 
millions a year ; but a large portion of these has 
already been included under builders; others are 
doubtless connected with the other occupations, and 
any excess may bo set against any over-estimate in 
the previous calculation. 

\VMh«r- In connection with the workers in dress we should 
also have placed washerwomen, of whom 170,000 
wore in the United Kingdom. At an average of 
10/ per week, including the food sometimes earned by 
them, their income would amount to upwards of 
£4,000,000 ix>r luumm. 



woiiH>n« 
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Order XVII. 

PERSONS OF EANK OR PROPERTY. . 

Under this order are included persons of rank or 
property not returned under any office or occupation. 



Order XYIII. 

PAUPERS, PRISONERS AND VAGRANTS. 

This order embraces all persons living on income 
drawn from voluntary sources and rates, prisoners 
and others of criminal class of no specified occupation, 
and vagrants and gipsies. 



( I2S ) 

APPENDIX. 



PRICES PAID AT GREENWICH HOSPITAL 

For food^ clothing and household stores, and rates 
of artificers' wages, rn the following years : — 



o 



T«UL 


Flesh. 1 Btad. Ftonr. 

1 1 


Buttsr. 


CU«eac ■ 

1 


Bfser. 




per cwt ! pas ewt. , pa lb. 


per lb. j per tarrel. 




i ». d. i. <m. £. : d.' *. d. 


*. d. £ t, d. 


1740 


18 1 lpa» ; .. 5 


3* 6 21 


1750 


1 6 6 1 1 pa 131 . ■ 5^ 


3* 5 8i 


1760 


1 11 6 ; . . ; . . 5* 


3* 5 71 


1770 


1 8 6 i lp«ll .. 6* 


81 5 10 


1780 


1 12 6 i . . i . . 6J 


31 7 3* 


1790 


1 12 10 .. 2 3 4 6i 


4 8 7 


1800 


3 4 4 .. 4 16 lU 


6* 1 4* 


1810 


3 12 4 8 4 1 If 


8* 17 10 


1820 


3 10 4*11 per IK2 15 1 9* 


7 13 10* 


1830 


2 3 6 2 14 11 ' 6* 


4 12 61 


1840 


2 11 2 11 H 10 


41 14 3 


1850 


2 18 9 . . 2 15 9 Hi 


8 


1 4 5 


1860 


3 12 7 Uperlb.1 18 3* 1 


8 


1 1 8 


1865 


2 17 64l4p«Ib.l 17 10 111 


7* 1 4 8* 


T«at>, 


Cindl^. 


OoJ. 


Oupoiteis 

ami 
Jomen. 


Briek- 


Hataoa. 


Plamben. 




perduldr. 

\£ 1. It. 










1740 


6/6 !1 9 2/6 to 2/8 


2/6 


2/8 


3/ 


1750 


6/2 1 7 7*2/6 „a/8 


2/6 


2/8 


2/6 


1760 


6/10 1 12 8 2/6 „2/8 


2/6 


2/8 


2/6 


1770 


6/1011 9 U2/6 „2/8 


2/4 


2/8 


8/ 


1780 


6/9* 1 17 3*2/6 „2/8 


2/4 


2/10 


3/ 


1790 


7/9 1 14 4i2/6 „2/10 


a/4 


2/10 


3/8 


1800 


10/4 |2 11 7 5/10 „ 3/2 


8/ 


2/10 


3/3 


1810 


10/9t '3 8 6/8 „ 6/8 


■ 5/a 


5/8 


5/9 


1820 


8/21 2 6 9 6/3 


6/1 


5/3 


5/9 


1830 


6/8* .17 1 5/6 


4/9 


6/5 


6/6 


1840 


6/5* 19 S\ 5/6 4/10to4/8 


5/8 


6/6 


1S50 


6/9 1 7 11 4/8 1 6/ , 


6/ 


6/ 


18B0 


6/3 17 9 4/8 „ 5/ 4/8 to 6/ 


4/8to5/ 5/ to 6/6 


1866 


6/8 18 10 4/8 „ 5/ I 5/ 


6/ 1 6/6 
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PBICES OF SUGAR AKD TEA. 



Average | Average 
price of Sugar price of Tea 



— 


per owt., 

indusive of 

duty. 


per lb, 

indusiTe 

of duty. 


1801 to 1814 


£ ». 
8 14 


d. 
3 


1 «. d. 
4 7 


1815 


4 12 


5 


6 3J 


1820 


a 3 


5 


5 6jr 


1825 


8 5 10 


5 6i 


1830 


2 10 


9 


4 6^ 


1835 


2 17 


7 


4 Oi 


1840 


8 14 


8 


4 9 


1845 


2 7 


5 


8 4 


1850 


1 17 


8 


3 5;^ 


1855 


2 


2 


2 11 


1860 


2 1 





2 11 


1865 


2 1 


7 


2 6 



Rate of increase or decrease in prices from 1840 to 
1865:^ 











Increase 


Decrease 




per cent 


per cent. 


Flesh ... 


6 




Bread 










14 


Flour 








,, 


27 


Batter 








17i 


,, 


Cheese 








52 


, , 


Beer . 








73 


„ 


Candles 








, , 


11 


Coal . 








,, 


4 


Sugar. 








,, 


43 


Tea . 








,, 


47 






^ -^^ 

.* ^ 












1 



^ 

I 



iii^Elf 5 ^3f 



' J5. 

^- ^ ^ 



:= -= 2i 



5!l 



? 



_a . 






J. 




is 




fell 1 



r ^ 



lllii|-|-§ • 



■36 

1^ 
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The mortality of domestic male servants appears 
very large, but it has been suggested that difficulty is 
experienced in the calculation, from the uncertainty 
in the designation of the occupation. 

According to the table of mortality thus supplied 
the mortality per cent, of males aged 15 years and 
upwards stood in 1860-61 in the following order : — 

England 1'816 

Domestic, and other male servants . . . . 2 '499 

Tailors 1-997 

Persons engaged in the wool, cotton, flax and silk 

manufactures 1'860 

Shoemakers 1*855 

Labourers, including bricklayers and masons . 1 * 744 

Labourers, agricultural, railway navvies, &c. . 1 • 736 

Carpenters and joiners 1 • 646 

Bakers and confectioners 1*617 

Miners 1-678 

Blacksmiths 1-562 

Persons engaged in the iron, copper, tin and lead 

manufactures 1-222 

At special ages, however, the order is somewhat 
altered. Tailors and miners have the highest mortality 
at between 15 and 25 ; servants and tailors at between 
25 and 35, and at between 35 and 45, and 45 and 55. 
After 55 the highest mortality is experienced by 
servants, miners, and persons working in tin and lead. 
At 15 to 25 years of age, the lowest mortality is 
among bakers and labourers ; at 25 to 35, among 
persons working in tin and lead, and carpenters ; at 
45 and the higher ages the least mortality is among 
labourers, carpenters and joiners.^^^ 

^^^ See 'Letter to the Eegistrar-General on the Mortality in the 
Kegistration Districts of England during the ten years 1851-1860,' 
by WilHam Farr, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. (1864). 



INDEX. 



^ricoltore, acreage under Crop in 

the United Einldom. ... 38 

— Belation of acreage to Agri- 
cmltnial Labourers .... i^. 
crieoltoral Industry, Locality of i''. 

— Labourers, Occupation of . . viii 

— Number of . . . .39 
•Wages of^in England . . t^. 

— Scotland .... 40 

— Ireland 41 

— the United Kingdom . vj. 

— Annual amount of Wages of. 42 

— Necessary Expenditure of iO. 

— Health of 43 

— Education of t6. 

— Dwellings of »6. 

— Sayings of t^. 

'^imesof ib. 

ricultural Districts, rate of 

:3ninkenness in 44 

')aoa Manufacture, see Woollen. 

my, Number of Men in the . . 21 

— Amount of Kegimental Pay 

nd Allowances . . . . .21 

— Wages in the ib. 

> Hefdth in the . . . . . ih. 

— Education in the .,..&, 
^ Drunkenness in the . . 22 

— Savings Banks in the . . ih, 

kers, Number of . . . . . 94 

-'Wages of ... . . . ih, 

-' Annual amount of Wages of. 95 
-gemen, Lightermen, £i„ see 
Janiers on Canals. 
•k. Cane, and Bush Workers, 

> umber of Persons .... 103 

— Wages of . . . . . . ih, 

^8, M. T., letter of . . . . 1 

— Beport to 3 

Utead-makers, see CaUnei- 
lakers. 

•r. Price of. 1740—1865. . . 127 
.>uit Firemen, see Earthenware, 
.acbmiiths, setflronMahufieu^tnre. 

kiade-makers, see Cutlers. 

Hpchers, see Cotton Manufacture. 

^Ber-makers, see Lron ManuCne* 

Hnre. 



Boilers, see Sugar Befinen. 
Bookbinders aod Bookfiolden, 

Number of 51 

Houn of lAbour .... A. 

Number of t?», 

Wagesof 52 

Annual amoont of Wage< of . ii 

Boot and Shoe Makers, T^ue of 

ETpotis ffC 

Number c^Peraoos employed A. 

Wages in Pj, 

Aunual amoant of Wag»s in 97 

Boot and Shoe Mtniif J Mi ii rin g Dm- 

triets. Health in £>. 

Education in », 

Safings in «-. 

Bent of Hooks in ... ^ 

Boz-maken, see Wowi-^voriKn. 
BnoM-OK^ildeni, tsf Metk^ Mutim 

fa^ture. 

Bread. Price of, 1740-'18fi;5 . . 127 

Bridckycn, Wa?«s oC Vl¥>—V^& ir,, 

4^BaiM<n. 

BMausHuin, Jimukt^ tA Vtinum 

emfAffftA . ilZ 

Wag^of *, 

Anmial amoont U ^*i$fm . m. 

Brush ybik*ft% XonUv *A P^macm 

erfipkiy«9d as M 

Wag^of r.. 

Anaaal itrntrntA *A Vi^^ ^ # 

Baild«r%X«aJMr4r . . , »A 

Wtmn *A f jMvm ^ , . , K 

W«i|^^ . ^ , H- 

AmmmJ MwiNie ^ "Vs^^. Vt 

Hfm^k0if^A^i ^ « 

HmJ^i^ ... % 

VAf^a^gtiMnA . » 

fhi¥ja4Sft ^ . - ^ 

hiiaiii00.rfm^'rMt -mi' . ' ^^ 
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07 

ib. 
ib. 



127 



127 



Cabinet Makers and Upholtttercrs, 
Wageeof 

Annual amount of Wages of . 

Hours of Labour of . . . 

Cabmen, see Carriers on Road. 
Calico Cotton-printers, see Cotton 

Manufacture. 
Candles, Price of, 1740—1865 
Capital and Labour, Relations of xxvii 

Partnership of . . . xxviii 

Cap-makers, see Uat-makers. 
Carders, see Linen Manufacture. 
Carpenters. Wages of; 1740—1865 

see Builders. 

Carpet Manufietcture, see Woollen. 
Carriage-makers, see Coachmakers. 
Carriers on Canals and Rivers, Num- 
ber employed in 31 

on Road, Number employed in 29 

'• Wages in 30 

Annual amount of Wages . ib. 

Occupation of . . . . . . xiii 

Carvers and Gilders, see Cabinet- 
makers. 

Chair-makers, see Cabinet-makers. 
Cheese, Price of. 1740—1865 . . 127 
Chemical, Number engaged in. .68 

Wages of . ... . . . ib, 

Annual amount of Wages of ib. 

Chimney Sweepers, Number of . Ill 
Wages of 112 

Annual amount of Wages . ib. 

Cigar Manufacture, see Tobacco. 
Ciphers, see Cotton Manu£Eu;ture. 
Clockmakers, see Watchmakers. 
Clothing, Cost of, to the Working 

Classes. ....... xlii 

Coach Makers, Number of . . . 60 
Wages of ib. 

Annual amount of Wages of. 61 

Coal, Price of, 1740—1865 ... 127 
Coal-miners, see Miners. 
Coalheavers, Number of Persons 

employed Ill 

"^ " ib, 

ib. 



of 



. Annual amount of Wages 

Coal Mining, Number of Collieries, 
and quantity produced 
Value of Exports 



Niunber of Persons employed 109 

Hours of Labour in . . 

Wages in, , , _ . . . 

: Annual amount of Wages 

Districts, Health in . . 

Education in .... 

Colliery Districts, House Rent in 

State of Education in 

Rate of Drunkenness. . 

Rate of Mortality in . . 

Comb Manu£BM;ture, Number 

Persons employed ... 



108 

ib. 



of 



ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
110 
ib. 
10 
»6. 
•6. 
ib. 

98 



PACK 

Comb Manu£eM;ture, Wages of . .99 

Annual amount of Wages in. t6. 

Combination Laws, History of. . liii 

Whsii is Thrieat and Litimi- 

dation of Iv 

Requirements of . . . , liv 

Compositors, see Printers. 
Confectioners, see Bakers. 

Cooks, see Domestic Servants. 

Copper Manufacture, see Metal Ma- 
nufacture. 

Cord-makers, sec Rope-mukers. 

Cork-cutters, see Bark. 

Cotton Mauutuclure, Value of Im- 
ports and Exports in the. . 76 

Number of Factories . . . tft. 

Locality of A, 

Number of Persons employed ib, 

Nature of Labour in tlie . . tfe. 

Hours of Labour .... 77 

Wages in the ib, 

Annual amount of Wages in. 79 

Cotton Districts, House Rent in . ib, 

i Health in 80 

j Education in ib, 

Savings Banks in . , . ib. 

I Drunkenness in ... , »6. 

Cotton Spinner, Occupation of . x 
I Curriers, see Skinners and Tanners. 

Cutlery, Amount of Exports of . 56 

Tools required for . . , ib. 

Number of Persons employed 

in ib, 

Wages of Cutlers .... 57 

Annual amoimt of Wages . 58 

Health ... . . . , ib, 

Rent of Houses in Cutleryi 

Districts . . »6. 

Education in .16. 

Savings among Cutlers . . ib. 

Drunkenness among Cutlers. 59 

Dock Labourers, Number of . . 35 

Wages of . . . . . . ib, 
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Wages in the ib, 

Annual amount of Wages in 

the ib, 
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Saggar-makers, see Earlhenware. 

Sail-makers, see Shipbuilders. 
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ENGEL'S (Carl) Music of the Most Ancient Nations ; particularly 

of the Assyrians^ Egyptians, and Hebtews; with 8|ieciAl JKeierbnoe to 
the Discoveries in Western Asia and in Lgypt. With 100 Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s. 

EKGLAND (History of) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Versailles, 1718—88. By Lo&d March (LsiI Stanhope). JAXmury 
AMion, 7 Vols. 8vo. 93«.; or ibputor^ttion, 7 Vols. Post8vo. 8&s. 

From the First Invasion by the Romans, down to 

the Present Year of Queen Victoria's Reign. By Mas. Mamham. ^«io 
and Cheaper Edition, Woodcuts. 12mo. 4s. 

(Thh Stxtdbmt's Humb). Prom the Invasion of 

Julias CsBsar to the Revolution of 1688. By David Huhb. Corrected 
and continued to 1868. Bdited by Wv. Smith, LL.D. Woodcats. Post 
8vo. 7«.6<i. 



A Smaller History of England for Young Persons. 

By Db. Wm. Smith. Woodcuts. ISmo. Zs. 6<f. 

Little Arthur's History of England. By Last 



Calloott. Woodcuts. ISmo. ts.M, 

ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post 8vo. 10«. 6cf. 

ESKIMAUX and English Vocabulary, for Travellers in the Arctic 
Begions. 16ino. Zs,9d, 



12 LIST OF WORKS 



ESSAYS FROM "THE TIKES.** Being a Selection from Um 
LmsABT Papbbs whieh have appeared in that JoumaL SewenA 
Thcusand. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 8$. 

ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY OP LONDON, TRANSACTIONS. 
New Ssrieti. VoU. I. to IV. 8vo. 

EXETER'S (Bishop of) Letters to Charles Batler, on his Book of 
the Roman Catholic Church. New EdUUm, Post dyo. (to. 

FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valnable 
and Useftil Receipts. Fcap.Sro. bt.M. 

FARRAR'S (RxY. A. S.) Critical History of Free Thought in 
reference to the Christian Religion. Being the Bampton Lectures, 186S. 
8to. l(te. 

(F. W.) Origin of Language, based on Modem 

Researches. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. 

FEATHERSTONHAUGH'S (G. W.) Tour through the SUyc States 
of North America, from the River Potomac to Texas and the Fnmtien 
of Mexico. Plates. 8 Vols. 8yo. 26t. 

FERGUSSON'S (Jambs) Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolia 
Restored. Woodcuts. 8yo. 16«. 



History of Architecture in all Countries : from the 

Earlient Times to the Present Daj. With 1200 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
8^0. Vol. I. 42<. 

History of the Modem Stjles of Architecture : form- 
ing the Third and Concluding Volume of the above work. With 818 
Illustrations. 8vo. 81«. 6d, 

Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem ; 

being the Bubntance of Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion, 1862 and '66. Woodcute. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FISHER'S (RiT. Geobob) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 
Schools. lythEdUwn. 18mo. U,9d. 

First Principles of Algehra, for the Use of Schools. 

Fifth SdiHon. 18mo. U.6d, 

FLOWER GARDEN (Thi). By Riv. Thos. Jambs. Fcap. 8yo. U. 
FONNEREAU'S (T. G.) Diary of a DuUful Son. Fcap. 8to. 

FORBES' (C. S.) Iceland; iU Volcanoes, Geysers, and Glaciers. 

Illustraaons. Post8yo. 14m, 

FORSTER'S (Johh) Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the 
First. A Chapter of English History re-written. Post 8to. 18f . 

Grand Remonstrance, 1641. With an Essay on 

English freedom under the Plantagenet and Tudor Sovereigns. Seetmd 
Edition, Post 8vo. 12«. 



Sir John Eliot: a Biography, 1590—1632. With 



Portraite. 2 Vols. Crown 8to. SOf. 



Biographies of Oliver Cromwell, Daniel De Foe, 

Sir Richard Steele, Charles Churchill, Samuel Foots. Third EdUim, 
PostSro. 12s. 
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FORD'S (Riohabd) Handbook for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda, Yalenela, 
Catalonia, Granada, Gallicia, Arragon, Nayarre, &c. Third Edition. 
SYols. PoBtSTO. 80i, 



OatheringB from Spain. Post 8to. Zs. 6d. 



FORSYTH'S (William) Life and Times of Cicero. With Selections 

from his Correspondence and Orations. Hew Edition, Illnstrations. 

8vo. 
FORTUNE'S (Robbbt) Narrative of Two Visits to tlie Tea 

Countries of China, 1843-68. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 8 Yois. Post 

8vo. 18». 
Tliird Yisit to China. 1853-6. Woodcuts. 8vo. 16a. 

Yedo and Peking. With Notices of the Agricul- 



ture and Trade of China, during a Fourth Visit to that Country. Illus- 
trations. 8v-o. 16«. 

FOSS' (Edward) Judges of England. With Sketches of their 
Lives, and Notices of the Courts at Westminster, from the Conquest to 
the Present Time. 9 Vols. 8to. n4«. 

FRANCE (HiSTOET of). From the Conquest bj the Gauls to 
Recent Times. By Mn. Mabkham. New and Cheaper Edition. Wood- 
cuts. 12mo. 4i. 

(Thh STUDicirT*s History of). From the Earliest 

Times to tlie Establishment of the S(^cond Empire, 1852. By W. H. 
Pkabsok. Edited by Wm. Smith, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FRENCH (Thb) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion-- 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Duvr Goboon. 
Post 8to. 2«. 

GALTON'S (Frahois) Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and 
Contrirances available in Wild Countries. Third Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY, ANCIENT (Thb Student's Manual of). By Rev. 

W. L. Bbvan. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

MODERN (The Student's Manual). By Rev. 



Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 

London. 8to. 

GERMANY (History of). From the Invasion by Marius, to Recent 

times. By Mrs. Mabkham. New and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. 
12mo. 4s. 

GIBBON'S (Edward) History of the Decline and Fall of the 

Koman Empire. Edited.'with Notes, by Dbav Milman and M. Goizot. 
A New Edition. Preceded by his Autobiography. And Edited, with 
Notes, by Dr. Wm. Smith. Maps. 8 Vols. 8to. 60s. 

— < (The Student's Gibbon) ; Being an Epitome of the 

above work, incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. By 
Dr. Wm. Smith. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GIFFARD*S (Edward) Deeds of Naval Daring ; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Nary. Mew Edition. Fcap.Svo. Ss.Bd. 

GOLDSMITH'S (Ouvir) Works. A New Edition. Printed from 
the last editions revised by the Author. Edited by Pbtkb Gumrmo- 
HAM. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8to. 80«. 
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UUDATOKR'S (KioBT Hov.W. B.) rmtuniT '^tiifTntt nf 1 ' jl, 
min.»nMi; wllh Bpnthm oo Tax-BiIkMi ChMitMB. ' ' TpiMm 

Parewell AddreM si the UniTwiity rf Bdnb igk . 

PouttM A'diUim, 8vo. 2«.6«L 

- HpeechcA on PftriiaiiienUiy Bdmn ia 1864. Post 
OLRIQ'H (Itir. 0. R.) CAmpaigni of the Britidi Amy st WMhisgw 

tm ftad Now Orleans. l*o«t 6to. tt. 

Hior) of the little of Waterloo. Poet 8to. St. M. 

N ermti ve of Sale*i Brigade in Affghanxitan. Poet 8to. 2«. 

Life of ItuUrt Lord Clire. Poet 8to. Se. (SdL 

Life and I^dtten of Sir Thomai Monro. Poet 8to. 3«. iUL 

iUlNdOU.V : An IlUtorical Kmaj on the Times of Philip IIL and 
l\. oi H|iiiii. Wllh niuMtntions. B7 Abchdbaoov CacBTwr. Por- 
11*11. t\%Am I'oalHvo. lb», 

OOUOON'A (SiH Alkx. Dvww) Sketchee of German Life, and Scenes 

I n^tm Dm \\ »i of l.th«r»Uan. From the Qemuta. PostSvo. .8<.6iL 

, 0«Ai^T l^vrv) Ambe^Witeh: A Trial for Witch- 

I l^>»uch in Aljrien. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

\^%Mk « TIk* l*rliMMMri of Abd-d-Kadir. Fram tiie FreMh. 

! * J \ ^ ' \ it ti > V t U N KX ^ 1 V wownl Xarratire of Two Years* Imprison- 

I M^Mkt m l»«Mutalk, jii.HV»i< Mii«>iN. Woodcuts. FostSvo. 12<. 

' \Hh\MMU;s v) kr\N auil i;aKKK\. See Cubtius; Sxith; Eiira 

I tii5K>.0>» vVu^i S\\vik)«t'> IhsToaT orV Prom the Earliest 

' ^ %»i>«v^ ««' «v«' K«Nt\^MU \\%vi^u«»i. Br Wm. Smith, LL.D. Wood- 

' yK S¥vw«)^ UtxtNNM %\r, Yvva Yona Pibsohs). B7 D&. 

' ^c^HNNUW ,^N»^N rvrKK:^ Bwn# the PuWic and Priyate 

UKliX x>.\^v^ -N^^ AKx^N^;,v\3n;,v .Nfih*)we Karl Grej with King 

I >\ .in^^ \\ .1. ^.^ > Ut' -H N ;V>.«^ iivaa Noftn^r, ISSl^ to the 

^\a )S\s»%w^^^'.> O^^x^motMAt and Bsfcm j with 

^!?^s^ >>v^^v*\N YV^*w«wfc >i5^Mi|Rr» md Ancient 

^^A,'■■-•••^ >^^^^^ ^v 4!^ >»« ii » » > Mi> IfcMSk W^MiMa. F«t 

^,JfKv \i^>a i»*^. 
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GUIZOT'S (M.) Meditations on the Essence of Christianity, and 

on th« Religious Questions of the Day. Post 8vo. 9«. 6d, 

Meditations on the Actual State of the Christian Ee- 

ligion. Post 8vo. 

GBOTE'S (Gbobob) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to the close of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Fourth Edition. Maps. Srols. 8yo. 112«. 

Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates. Second 

JSditim, 3 Vols. 8vo. 

(Mrs.) Memoir of Ary Scheflfer. Post 8vo. Ss, 6d. 

Collected Papers. Svo. 10«. 6d, 



HALLAM'S (Henbt) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Acc^aion of Henry the Seventh to the Death of Oeorge the Second. 
Seventh Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. 30<. Or Popular Edition, 8 Vols., Post 
Svo, 18*. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 

Tenth Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. 80#. Or Popular Edition, 3 Vols., Post 
Svo, 18«. 

LiteraryHistory of Europe, during the 15th, 16th and 

17th Centuries. Fourth Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. 8e«. Or Popular Edition, 
4 Vol8„ Post Svo^ 24*. 

Historical Works. Containing History of England, 

—Middle Ages of Europe,— Literary History of Europe. 10 Vols. 
Post Svo. 6s. each. 

(Abthur) Remains ; in Verse and Prose. With Pre- 
face, Memoir, and Portrait. Fcap. Svo. 7«. 6d. 

HAMILTON'S (Jambs) Wanderings in North Africa. With Illustra- 
tions. Post Svo. 12«. 

HART'S ARMY LIST. (Quarterly and AnnudUy.) 870. 10«. 6d. 
and 21«. each. 

HANNAH'S (Rbv. Dr.) Bampton Lectures for 1863; the Divine 

and Human Element in Holy Scripture. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

HATS (J. H. Dbummond) Western Barbany, its wild Tribes and 

savage Animals. Post Svo. 2«. 
HEAD'S (Sir Fbancis) Horse and his Rider. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 58. 
Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post 8vo. 28, 

Bubbles from ^the Brunnen of Nassau. Illustrations. 

Tost Sro. 

Emigrant. Pcap. 8vo. 2*. 6d 

Stokers and Pokers; or, N.- Western Ridl way. PostSvo. 28, 

(Sib Edmund) Shall and Will; or. Future Auxiliary 

Verbs. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 
HEBER'S (Bishop) Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, 

from Calcutta to Bombay, with an Arcount of a Journey to Madras 
and the Soutliem Proviuoes. Twelfth Edition. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 7s. 

Poetical Works, including Palestine, Europe, The Red 

Sea, Uymos, &c. Sixth Edition. Portrait. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

Hymns adapted to the Weekly Church Service of the 



Year. 16ino. la. 6d. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited, with Notes 

and Essays, historical, ethnographical, and geographical, by Rev. G. 
K^WLiKBOV, assisted by Si& HRiraT Rawlikson and Sib J. 0. Wzl- 
KXNBOir. Second Edition, Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. Svo. 4S«. 



UFT <W ITOKB 



x^yT^B r^—TLATTl'TJ^JL £^fid^ Pmck, Gema, aad 

? . TTT txJ33LAST. — ^EnLL4sa, B mjum, wad 
tM Es^M r >«-:acT«UL Mas. ''■Kfwi.. ji^. 

i.^--.?S^:X :73'1— BELGim A5D THE 



tv^r^^ :■£ : m-r— the tyioi* pw sto. 



jLyA.r>^:i :7:ri — svznEELiyix Port 

- nuyrr. ymniairr. JbnsBtj, the Pimeh Alps, 
nil 12 ^<m> Irftn. ^im. ISknM. aaic nanvak T^t*"** fsiviBB^ moi 

Tbi ri HlfcM, M«l^ P^.lC !M7. 3lK 

iXAfSdiri !?n:i— nii^cx Poa sro. 






Nv-irH ITaIT. ?j*icn»ntT. Lirizik. Tcneta, 

C£XT3Ljl1 rTAlT. LuMi. Tumut, nrreaee; Tbe 

I^:K5 xii r-? Ijr3L«. 3f»j;. Foh gra. S». 
- ^•^'VTH rrALT, Trr SarLli». Xif^ Poaipeii, 

XNArs-^rs 07:rr— ttalt. r.*5 st^ ««. 

— SI ^T-l T . r^.tnt.". K««iLTJw CtTiTTi, STTicBse, Ea^a, 

u.£ U* I^.w. K UK G nmi Twciui*. Jtkj. For 5*j^ lix 

— FAlNTlXG. Ti* Itihtt SeL«k. Praas^GenniB 
t Yob^ rme s>«^ JK&. 

LITIS OF THE KAELT iTAUAX PADTTESS, 



XOBWAT. Iffir, Poa Stw. 5*. 



D£^1EA£E, SvDD, ttd I^oxvat. Xan. Ptel 
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HAND-BOOK— GREECE, the Ionian IsUndfl, Albania, Thenaly, 

and MAoedonia. Maps. PostSvo. 16s, 
TURKEY, Malta, Asia Minor, Constantinople, 

Annenia, Mesopotamia, Ac Maps. Post 8to. 

EGYPT, Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 



the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c Map. PostSvo. 16«. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE, Peninsula of Sinai, 



Eidomi and Syrian Desert Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8yo. 24«. 

BOMBAY AND MADRAS. Map. 2 Vols. Post 



Sto. 2U, 

RUSSIA, Poland, and Fihland. Maps. Post 

8vo. ISs. 
MODERN LONDON. A Complete Guide to all 

the Sights and Objects of Interest in the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. Ss. 9d. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Woodcuts. 16mo. U, 

IRELAND — Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 



Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, the Lakes of Killarney, Coaat of 
Munster, ^cc Maps. PostSvo. 12«. 

KENT AND SUSSEX, Canterbury, Dover, Rams- 



gate, Sheemess, Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich, Brighton, Chichester, 
Worthing, Hastings, Lewes, Arundel, dtc Map. Post 8vo. 10«. 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 

gate, Gaildford, Winchester, Southampton, Portsmouth, and Isle of 
Wight. Maps. PostSvo. 10«. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 

Reading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Uenley, the City and Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and the Descent of the Thames to Maidenhead and 
Windsor. Map. PostSvo. 7».6d. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 

Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
&c Map. PostSvo. 7».9d. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Ilfracombe, 

Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, Launceston, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, &e. Maps. Poet Svo. 10s. 

NORTH AND SOUTH WALES, Bangor, Car- 



narvon, Beaumaris, Snowdon. Conway, Menai Straits, Carmarthen, 
Pembroke,Tenby, Swansea, The Wye, &e. Maps. 2Volrt. PostSvo. 12«. 
GLOUCESTER. HEREFORD, AND WORCES- 



TERSHIRE. Map. Post Svo. 
STAFFORD, DERBY, AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 

3Iap. PostSvo. (JuMt Ready.) 

YORKSHIRE. Map. PostSvo. {Ju»t Beady.) 

-THE LAKES. Westmokkland, Cumbbrland, &c. 



Maps. Post Svo. 6«. 6d, 

SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND- 



I Winchester, SaliHbury, Exeter, Wells, Ctiichester, Rochester, Canter- 

bury. With llOlllustrations. 2 Vols. Croirn Svo. 24«. 

EASTERN CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND — 

Oxford, Peterborougii, Norwich, Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 lUustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. 18«. 

WESTERN CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND— 



Bristol, GlouceHt<>r, Hereford, Worcester, and Liohfleld. With 60 lllos- 
traUons. Crown Svo. 16i. 
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LIST OF WORKS 



HOMB AND COLONIAL LIBRARY A ScricB of Works 
adapted for all circles and cUa^f^n f>f RpKder^, hKYin? been selected 
fnr their acknoirledj^iMl i&ri>rp4t and ability of tli* Authors. Post 8vo. 
Publirthed at 3^. jumL 6t. 6<i.each, and arranged under two distinctlye 
heads as follows : — 



CLASS A. 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND 
SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By 



Jouir Dbiitkwatkk. 2«. 

2. TUB AMTlER-WrTCH. y 

Lat>t Dvv¥ Goaimjv. 2s. 

8, CROMWF.LL AND BLTNYAN. 

By KOBBBT 80DTHKT. 2«. 

i. LIFE OP Sir FRANCIS DRAKE. 

By J^JUs HiimnNrt. 2a. 

6. CA^f^AmNa at Washing- 
ton ByKsv O.R.GLBia. 2«. 

6. THE FRENCH TN ALGIERS. 

By Ladt DirrFGoftPn.?*. fis. 

7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

2s. 

8. LIVONIAN TALES. 2s. 

9. LIFE OF CONDE. ByLou> Mx- 

BOK. 8«. 6d. 



10. SALE'S BRIGADE. 
G.R.GLEIO. 2a. 



By Rb7. 



HISTORIC TALES. 

n. THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 

Hy L**ai> KLbKiitiHX. 2*, 

12. THE WAYaiDE CROSS. By 

13. SKETCIIEI*ofOERMANL1FB. 

H V Si h A . Go&DOK. 3*. flti. 

H. THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
By Rbt. G. R. GLKfo. 3^.€d. 

15. AUTODlOGKAPttV OF STEF- 

FENS, 2t. 

16. THE BRITISH POETS. By 

Thomas Campbill. Ss, 6i. 

ESSAYS. By 
3s. 6d. 

18. LIFE OF LOHD CLIVE. By 

Rev. G . B. G Mix o- 3i. Sd. 

19. NORTH WESTERN BAIL- 

AVAY. By Sib F. B. Hkao. 2s. 

20. LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rxy. G. 

R. Glbio. 85. 6d. 



17. HISTORICAL 
LOBO Mahok. 



CLASS B. 



VOYAGES, 



TRAVELS, 
By Gkobob 



1. BIBLE IN SPAIN, 

BOEBOW. Ss. 6d. 

2. GIPSIES rtF SPAIN. ByGEOEOB 

8&4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
Bishop Hkbbb. 2 Vols. 78. 

6. TRAVELS IN TIER HOLY LAND. 
13 y 1 BBY and M a nolkh. 2s. 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

Hy J UitUMM'iNiJ Hay. 2a. 

7. LETTERS rK<?M the BALTIC. 

By a Lai>7. 2m. 
& NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mrs. 

Meredith. 2s. 
9. THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. 

Lewis. 25. 

10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 

Sis oEtsf Malcolm. 8«. 6d. 

11. MEM0IK3 OF FATHER RIPA. 

2i. 

12. 13. TVr^EE AND OMOO. By 

Ukiima«3I M^lvm.lr, 2 Vols. 75. 
14. MIS3I0NAKY Ufl-l IN CAN- 
ADA. By Ret. J. Abbott. 2». 

%♦ Each work may 



AND ADVENTURES. 

15. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
a Ladt. 25. 



16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. 
Charles St. Johk. 35. 6d. 



By 



17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By Sib 

18 GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
Uy liJCBAn{> FoBD. Sj. 6d, 

19. THE UIVEE AMAZON. By 

W H KimARoa. 25. 

20. MANNERS & CUSTOMS OP 

INDIA. ByRET.C.AcLAKD. 25. 

21. ADVENTt HI' 3 IK MEXICO, 

By G. F. RtrtTOJf 3*, flii. 

22. PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. 

By Lord Gaskarvok S*, 6 J. 

28. BUSH LIFE N AUSTRAL A, 
By Rev. H. W. HAroARTB. 25. 

24. THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 

Bavle St. John. 25. 

25. SIERRA LEONE. By a Ladt. 

85. 6d. 

be had separately. 
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HANDBOOK OP FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. From English 
Aathon. Third JSdUUm. Fcap. 8vo. St. 

HESSBY (B»T. Db.). Sunday— Its Origin, History, and Present 
Obligations. Being the B&mpton Leetores for 1800. Scemtd JSdUian, 
Sto. le*. Ot Third €mdI'iojnaar Edition* PostSTO. St. 

HICKMAN'S (Wm.) Treatise on the Law and Practiee of Nayal 
Ck>iirts-MwtiAL 8to. lOf.ikf. 

HILLARD'S (Q. S.) Six Months in Italy. 2 Vols. PostSve. Us. 

HOLL WAY'S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Fcap. 8to. 28. 

HONEY BEE (Thi). An Essay. By Rby. Thomas Jaxu. 
Reprinted from the " Quarterly Review." Fcap. 8yo. U, 

HOOK'S (DiAir) Church Dictionary. Mnth Edition. 8yo. 16«. 

(Thhodobh )Life. By J. G. Lookhabt. Reprinted from the 

" Qnarterlj Reyiew." Fcap.Sro. U. 

HOPE'S (A. J. Bkresford) English Cathedral of the Nineteenth 
Century. With lUustrations. 8vo. 12«. 

HORACE (Works of). Edited by Diak Miucav. With 800 
Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 81«. 

(Life of). By Dbam Milkan. Woodcuts, and coloured 

Borders. 8to. 9«. 

HOUGHTON'S (Lord) Poetical Works. Fcap. Svo. 6*. 

HUME'S (Thb Studbsi*s) Histo]7of England, from the Inrasion 
of Julius Csesar to the Revolution of 1688. Corrected and continued 
to 1868. Edited by Db. Wk. Smith. WoodcuU! Post 8vo. 7«. 6(1 

HUTCHINSON (Gbk.) on the most expeditious, certain, and 

easy Method of Dog-Breakinf;. Fourth Edition. Enlarged and 
revised, witti 40 IlluAtratlons. Crown 8vo. 16«. 

BUTTON'S (H. E.) PrincipiaGraeca; an Introduction to the Study 
of Greek. Compretiending Grammar, Delectun, and Exerolse-book, 
with Vocabularies. Third Edition, 12mo. 8t. %d. 

IRBT AND MANGLES' Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 
the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 2«. 

JAMES' (Rby. Thomas) Fables of ^op. A New Translation, with 
Historical Preface. With 100 Woodcuts by Txxkisl and Wolv. 
Forty-eighth Thousand. Post 8vo. 2». 6d, 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Lives of the Early Italian Painters, from 
Cimabue to Bassano, and the Progress of Painting in Italy. ICmo 
Edition. With Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 
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